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School has only begun to takes its place 
in American life. Approximately a fourth 
of our youth are to be prepared for pro- 
fessions, another fourth for trades, and a 
half for jobs. At present less than fifty 
per cent of our young people are getting 
even superficial training for the best that 
the future offers for them. Schools will 
soon run all day, summer and winter. 
They will serve for youth of all ages. They 
will grow as no human institution has ev- 
er grown. There will be a mad demand 
for teachers with the new vision. School 
is one American institution with unlim- 
ited opportunity, if not 
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first, however, that you want the truth 
stated. Then let no one else see the an- 
swers until you are satisfied that to do so 
will serve a useful purpose. Question- 
naires are dangerous. 


If your school has a baccalaureate ser- 
vice, as most schools do, why not turn it 
over wholly to the ministerial alliance of 
your town and let it be a union church 
service with special attention to the grad- 
uation class and education in general? 
They are in a position to settle such con- 
troversial matters as to who shall speak, 





necessity, for expansion. 


Education is the only way 
out. 


Attempts to unify in- 
ter-school activities gen- 
erally result in failure. 
Debate specialists can 
manage a debate league. 
Specialists in athletics 


can conduct an athletic 
tournament or meet. But 
only contest specialists 


can manage the combined 
competitive interests of 
schools; and schools are 
distinctly aware of the 
questionable value of con- 
tests carried on in a big 
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Other extra curricular activity 


furnish music, provide 
ushers. They will enjoy 
the responsibility; you 


will not lose any prestige 
by seeming to have favor- 
ites.” 


A student is noticeably 
sensitive about im- 
personating an unattrac- 
“*ve character in a read- 
ing than in a play. In the 
reading he appears as 
himseH to the audience 
both before and after his 
impersonation. An intro- 
duction or presentation of 
the members of the cast 
before they put on their 
make-up will help partic- 


less 


way. 


features 
" plays, stunts, 
From many _ sources 
comes the demand that 
schools discard the term 





including non-royalty 
games, 
making plans, news and articles 
of extra curricular interest. 


ularly those who have the 
less desirable parts. 
money- 
There are two common 
student group errors that 








extra curricular, and sim- 
ilar terms, and place all activities inside 
the curriculum. This view implies a de- 
votion to the word curriculum. “A rose 
by any other name would smell as 
It is doubtful if extra curricular 
activities would by such a change either 
shake off their own faults or escape the 
traditional faults of curriculum manage- 
ment. 


. . + + 
SWeet. 


The way to get student sentiment is to 
use questionnaires and let them be filled 
out anonymously. It is best to be sure 


seem to go hand in hand. 
One is to set membership dues too high. 
The other is to fail to collect them. 


Good leaders, either student or faculty, 
do not plead for co-operation ; they have it. 


There is a vast difference between will- 
ingness to go to school and a determina- 
tion to get an education—a fact that par- 
ents seldom realize. 


The big trouble with speaker commence- 
ments has been commencement speakers. 
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Extra Curricular Activities and the 


New 


Paul W. 


ie A GOOD many years farsighted edu- 
cational leaders have been urging up- 
on their colleagues in the profession and 
upon boards of education and patrons the 
values of extra-curricular activities. 
These leaders have been saying that the 
youth of a democratic society need a 
training in citizenship that is different 
from that in an autocratic type of society ; 
that every boy and girl should be trained 
to take an active part in the determina- 
tion of social policies; that each should 
feel himself obligated to do his share in 
raising the community toward a way of 
life in which every one has a chance to 
employ his talents to the fullest, to be use- 
ful and happy; and that each one should 
know how to go about the attainment of 
these ends in a practical way. 

Any one who had eyes to see the nature 
of the society we were attempting to carry 
on in our country before the depression 
could understand that there were grounds 
enough for the urgings of these leaders 
even then. But with the coming of the 
New Deal it must be clear to all that 
changes are taking place so rapidly that 
in some way or other we must try to 
double and redouble the quality and effec- 
tiveness of training for citizenship if the 
nation is not to bog down hopelessly in its 
efforts to get on an even keel again or 
else slide into a dictatorship to the right 
or to the left, the harshness and stupidity 
of which we do not care to face. What is 
the situation, then, and what can the 
school do about it? 

In the first place the school must give 
a great deal of information about the 
new forms in which the ideals of our de- 
mocracy—ideals of equal rights and privi- 
leges for all according to their abilities— 
are appearing. They must tell the chil- 
dren new things about the distribution of 
Wealth, the relation of agriculture to in- 
dustry, the means available for the spread 
of social intelligence, protection of youth, 
womanhood, and manhood, the improve- 


Deal 


Terry 


ment of crime-breeding conditions, and 
the expanding of functions of govern- 
ment. This is the function of the cur- 
riculum. Very rapidly new materials on 
these problems are being made available 
to teachers in progressive schools. And 
our hope is that with more intelligent 
training, the masses of the oncoming gen- 
erations will be able to understand better 
the nature of the new society being or- 
ganized under their eyes. 

But this is not all. People can under- 
stand things without doing anything 
about them. It is necessary to under- 
stand a social situation before one can 
hope to cope with it successfully—but it 
is just as necessary for one to know how 
to cope with it in a practical way, to be- 
lieve that he can cope with it, and to feel 
resolutely determined to do his best in the 
face of it. 

This is where the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities come in. Surely by now we have 
seen enough of intelligent people, good 
people, people who are well informed 
about public questions—but who, never- 
theless, seem to be able to do nothing but 
complain about conditions or make scape- 
goats of the officers of government and 
others who are trying to do something— 
to realize once and for all that it is not 
enough to know. 

The New Deal has called large numbers 
of able and devoted men to the service of 
the government both in Washington and 
in the capitals of the states. These men 
bring to the service of the people what- 
ever practical social skills the community 
through its schools gave them fifteen or 
twenty years ago. It is their opportunity 
to give the nation its major leadership, 
but they cannot do it all. Their chief 
function is to inspire and guide innumer- 
able committees, boards and other organ- 
ized groups in the local communities. The 
life of the people of the United States is 
not in Washington, but in the innumer- 
able counties, towns and cities through- 
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School has only begun to takes its place 
in American life. Approximately a fourth 
of our youth are to be prepared for pro- 
fessions, another fourth for trades, and a 
half for jobs. At present less than fifty 
per cent of our young people are getting 
even superficial training for the best that 
the future offers for them. Schools will 
soon run all day, summer and winter. 
They will serve for youth of all ages. They 
will grow as no human institution has ev- 
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extra curricular, and sim- 
ilar terms, and place all activities inside 
the curriculum. This view implies a de- 
votion to the word curriculum. “A rose 
by any other name would smell as 
sweet.” It is doubtful if extra curricular 
activities would by such a change either 
shake off their own faults or escape the 
traditional faults of curriculum manage- 
ment. 

The way to get student sentiment is to 
use questionnaires and let them be filled 
out anonymously. It is best to be sure 
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Extra Curricular Activities and the 


New 
Paul W. 


|e A GOOD many years farsighted edu- 
cational leaders have been urging up- 
on their colleagues in the profession and 
upon boards of education and patrons the 
values of extra-curricular activities. 
These leaders have been saying that the 
youth of a democratic society need a 
training in citizenship that is different 
from that in an autocratic type of society; 
that every boy and girl should be trained 
to take an active part in the determina- 
tion of social policies; that each should 
feel himself obligated to do his share in 
raising the community toward a way of 
life in which every one has a chance to 
employ his talents to the fullest, to be use- 
ful and happy; and that each one should 
know how to go about the attainment of 
these ends in a practical way. 

Any one who had eyes to see the nature 
of the society we were attempting to carry 
on in our country before the depression 
could understand that there were grounds 
enough for the urgings of these leaders 
even then. But with the coming of the 
New Deal it must be clear to all that 
changes are taking place so rapidly that 
in some way or other we must try to 
double and redouble the quality and effec- 
tiveness of training for citizenship if the 
nation is not to bog down hopelessly in its 
efforts to get on an even keel again or 
else slide into a dictatorship to the right 
or to the left, the harshness and stupidity 
of which we do not care to face. What is 
the situation, then, and what can the 
school do about it? 

In the first place the school must give 
a great deal of information about the 
new forms in which the ideals of our de- 
mocracy—ideals of equal rights and privi- 
leges for all according to their abilities— 
are appearing. They must tell the chil- 
dren new things about the distribution of 
Wealth, the relation of agriculture to in- 
dustry, the means available for the spread 
of social intelligence, protection of youth, 
womanhood, and manhood, the improve- 
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ment of crime-breeding conditions, and 
the expanding of functions of govern- 
ment. This is the function of the cur- 
riculum. Very rapidly new materials on 
these problems are being made available 
to teachers in progressive schools. And 
our hope is that with more intelligent 
training, the masses of the oncoming gen- 
erations will be able to understand better 
the nature of the new society being or- 
ganized under their eyes. 

But this is not all. People can under- 
stand things without doing anything 
about them. It is necessary to under- 
stand a social situation before one can 
hope to cope with it suecessfully—but it 
is just as necessary for one to know how 
to cope with it in a practical way, to be- 
lieve that he can cope with it, and to feel 
resolutely determined to do his best in the 
face of it. 

This is where the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities come in. Surely by now we have 
seen enough of intelligent people, good 
people, people who are well informed 
about public questions—but who, never- 
theless, seem to be able to do nothing but 
complain about conditions or make scape- 
goats of the officers of government and 
others who are trying to do something— 
to realize once and for all that it is not 
enough to know. 

The New Deal has called large numbers 
of able and devoted men to the service of 
the government both in Washington and 
in the capitals of the states. These men 
bring to the service of the people what- 
ever practical social skills the community 
through its schools gave them fifteen or 
twenty years ago. It is their opportunity 
to give the nation its major leadership, 
but they cannot do it all. Their chief 

unction is to inspire and guide innumer- 
able committees, boards and other organ- 
ized groups in the local communities. The 
life of the people of the United States is 
not in Washington, but in the innumer- 
able counties, towns and cities through- 
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out the land. Whatever good is done must 
be done there. It must be done by mem- 
bers of the communities working together 
under leaders whom they know. The ex- 
tent to which the American people are go- 
ing to move forward during the next few 
years, and in the years to come, will de- 
pend upon their knowledge of social 
problems, but it will depend no less upon 
the practical skills of cooperation which 
are to be found among the men and 
women of all social classes, in all kinds 
of organizations in the local communities. 

The depression has dealt the schools a 
terrible blow. The mania to eliminate 
‘fads and frills’ has fallen heavily upon 
the extra-curricular activities. But it is 
just as true today as it was yesterday that 
the only way to learn to live in a democ- 
racy is by living in one, the only way to 
learn how to cope with social problems 
is by coping with them, and that the time 
to begin learning difficult skills is in 
youth. 

When the people come to their right 
minds they will understand these things. 
They will realize that the extra-curricular 
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activities of the school are a wonderful 
laboratory for developing skill on the part 
of youth in the practical arts of citizen- 
ship. 

The teaching profession has borne more 
than its share of the burdens and losses 
of the depression, but it appears certain 
that the people will again want what it 
has to give and more of it than ever be- 
fore. The profession must not lose its 
faith in the indispensable educational 
values for boys and girls that lie in the 
organized social life of the school, for 
sooner or later, probably sooner than in 
our distress we may be able to imagine, 
the people will turn to us again and tell 
us to set up the extra-curricular activities 
anew and make them better—for the boys 
and girls will have more and more diffi- 
cult problems to manage and they must 
be able to handle them better, much better 
than ever before. 


Paul W. Terry is professor of education at the 
University of Alabama. He is widely known 
for his outstanding work in the field of extra 
curricular activities. 


School Assemblies 


M. Channing Wagner 


FEW WEEKS ago a teacher who thor- 
4 4 oughly believed in the value of as- 
sembly programs was asked to give a 
statement as to the aims and purposes of 
the school assembly. Her statement is as 
tollows: “I believe that in our school the 
school assembly has been of great assis- 
tance in developing school unity and a 
splendid school spirit. We have found it 
extremely helpful in supplementing and 
motivating our class work, particularly 
has this been true in providing a means 
for bringing the culminating activities of 
our new social science curriculum to the 
attention of the pupils in our school, thus 
building up proper audience attitudes and 
conduct. 

“Our social science teachers say that 
the boys and girls return to the classroom 
with a greater interest in social science 
because of the splendid programs which 


have been presented in the school assem- 
bly. It is my judgment that every school 
ought to place a greater emphasis on the 
use and value of assembly programs.” 
FIRST WEEK OF MARCH 

The curricular work of the school of- 
fers material for splendid programs in as- 
semblies. Thus the English work may be 
most effectively presented. Much that is, 
and most that should be, presented in our 
literature or composition work is vital and 
of genuine interest to the pupil. For this 
reason many poems could be presented or 
many of the good short stories retold or 
read and, best of all, plays or parts of 
plays may be given and most of the stir- 
ring scenes from fiction may be drama- 
tized. 

The writer believes that pantomime 
could be used to a greater extent in as- 
sembly work for its own dramatic effect, 
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or guessing contests held to locate scenes 
or characters from many of our best 
works in literature. This type of pro- 
gram produces fine effects from char- 
acter study and presentation with the aid 
of the home economics and industrial arts 
classes in making costumes. 

It is suggested that the following char- 
acters from famous books be used in pan- 
tomime: Scrooge, Gulliver, Sir Gallahad, 
Robin Hood, Rip Van Winkle, Ichabod 
Crane, Pied Piper, Tom Sawyer, and oth- 
ers. Then, again, dramatizations of 
scenes from freshman and sophomore 
reading subjects may be used, such as 
Portia and Shylock from The Merchant 
of Venice; Roderick Dhu and Fitz James 
from The Lady of the Isle, Uncas and 
Leather Stocking; revealing the plot in 
Treasure Island; and the opening of Hep- 
zibah Pyncheon’s shop in The House of 
Seven Gables. 

The juniors and seniors may partici- 
pate in a program as a result of poster 
contests, Good English speeches, slogan 
contests, or a playlet, “King English 
Reigns.” In this connection public speak- 
ing should occupy an important place in 
assembly programs as it is the purpose 
of public speaking to explore the various 
curricular subjects in such a manner that 
more effective explanations may be de- 
sired by the pupils. This program should 
come as a result of the work in the public 
speaking classes where they study various 
forms of speeches and have gained some 
proficiency in presenting an oration or 
reading which has been memorized. 

SECOND WEEK OF MARCH 

Miss Virginia Brown and a group of 
pupils of the eighth year are responsible 
for the following program which grew 
out of the work in an eighth grade his- 
tory class in Wilmington. It consisted 
of the dramatization of scenes from 
American History. 

Program 

1. Orchestra Selection 

2. Brief talk—A New Conception of the So- 
cial Studies 
Culminating  activity—dramatization of 
scenes from American history. Unit: The 
Story of Cotton in the Development of the 
United States. 

ACT I—THE COTTON GIN 
Eli Whitney is at work on a new in- 
vention. Mrs. Green suggests her dust- 
ing brush as a means of overcoming his 
big obstacle—the clogging of the teeth 


with cotton. He takes her idea and com- 
pletes his invention. 
ACT II—A SOUTHERN PLANTATION 
A Southern family has guests from 
the North. Sectional differences in the 
nation are at fever heat. The discus- 
sions in this Southern home bring out 
the opposing views on slavery. The 
Northerners seem to have somewhat the 
better of the argument until the colored 
Mammy comes in and is asked what she 
would do if she were free and she an- 
swers, “I'd stay right where I is.” 
ACT II—ATTEMPT TO SETTLE SLAV- 
ERY QUESTION BY COMPROMISE 
Congress opens. Parts of the famous 
speeches of John Calhoun, Henry Clay, 
Daniel Webster, and William Seward 
are given by students. The speech of 
Webster on the important relationship 
between cotton growing and slavery 
ACT IV—FALL OF FORT SUMTER 
Major Anderson, lieutenants, and 
messengers by their conversation in the 
Fort at the time of its surrender relate 
the incidents of this event. 
ACT V—THE PERFECT TRIBUTE 
This is a dramatization of the story of 
the life of Abraham Lincoln, by Mary 
Shipman Andrews. It tells Lincoln’s 
service as attorney in drawing up the 
will of a dying Confederate soldier. It 
is from the soldier that he learns that 
his Gettysburg Address of the day prev- 
ious is “one of the great speeches of 
history.” 
4. Orchestra selection 
ACT VI—SURRENDER OF GEN. LEE 
Through conversation between Gen- 
erals Grant and Lee terms of the sur- 
render are given. Lee delivers his fam- 
ous address to his soldiers. 
ACT VII—A STORY OF THE WAR 
Here the members of a household in 
Vermont discuss the war after it is over. 
By their remarks they show a definite 
trend toward reconcilliation between 
the North and South. 
5. Dance of the Civil War Period 
6. Orchestra selection 








THIRD WEEK OF MARCH 
St. Patrick’s Day Program 
The purpose of an assembly for this 
day should be to present Irish gems in 
poetry, song, folk dance, and humor. The 
following program is suggested. 
Program 
1. Orchestra selection—Irish Air 
2. Saint Patrick’s Poem 


a 
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3. Saint Patrick's Alphabet 

4. Mixed Chorus—“My Wild Irish Rose” 

5. Play—‘The Shamrock;” characters: Mar) 
a shepherdess; Patrick, a husky farme: 
lad, 

6. The Life of Saint Patrick 

7. Solo—‘Waiting for the Sunrise” 

8. Irish Falk Dance—‘Lassie from Bally 
Clare” 


9. Songs by the School 
(a) “Wearing of the Green” 
(b) “When Irish Eyes are Smiling” 
(c) “A Little Bit of Heaven” 
10. Orchestra Selection. 
FOURTH WEEK OF MARCH 
Many schools have presented as assem- 
bly programs various municipal and civ- 
ic projects. The following assembly pro- 
gram came to the attention of the writer. 
There had been considerable discussion 
in the community relative to the water 
which was being furnished to the city. In 
order that the pupils of the school and in 
turn the parents in the community would 
have a better understanding of the situa- 
tion a program was planned and put on 
by members of the Chemistry classes. 
Several class periods had been given in 
part to the discussion of the various ques- 
tions involved concerning the method of 
supplying water to the city. The mem- 
bers of the Chemistry class and the City 
Engineer and Instructor were seated on 
the stage. The apparatus necessary for 
the explanations had been set up in ad- 
vance by the class: 
Program 
Orchestra selection 


1 


2. A brief explanation of the purpose of the 


assembly by a pupil who then introduces 
a member of the Chemistry 
chairman of the day. 


class as 


3. A statement of the problem facing the 
city with reference to the supplying of 
water. 


4. Demonstrations. Very large test tubes are 
used with the precipitates showing the 
various elements in city water. 


ur 


Demonstrations showing the use of soap 
to soften city water. 

6. A talk using charts and diagrams made 
by the Art Department showing the cost 
per hundred gallons of softening water 
by using various scaps, and other mater- 
ials to show that the softening plant costs 
far less than the use of soap for this pur- 
pose. 

A mechanical plan of the plant, drawings, 
outlines, shown by a pupil explaining how 
the softening process takes place and the 
chemical principles applied in the soften- 
ing plant. 


8. Questions proposed by certain members of 
the class and answered by other members 
of the class, the City Engineer, and in- 
structor. 

9. Orchestra selection. 

M. Channing Wagner is assistant superinten- 
dent of schools of Wilmington, Delaware. His 
book, Assembly Programs, is a widely known 
and an immensely popular one. Arrangements 
have been made by which this outstanding au- 
thority on assemblies will give School Activities 
readers a complete outline of assembly pro- 
grams each month. 


Winning Debate Strategy 


Harold E. Gibson 


TT HE MARK of a well trained army as 
well as a well trained debate team is 
the proper use of strategy. If a debate 
has been especially hard fought through- 
out the entire constructive case, and the 
teams seem to be very evenly matched, 
the decision will usually go to the team 
that uses the best system of strategy in 
their rebuttal speeches. It is always in 
the rebuttal speeches that the greatest re- 


sults are found from effective strategy. 
A bit of strategy often overlooked is the 
use of time. In building the constructive 
speeches the debater should be careful not 
to spend too much time in giving long 
and tiresome quotations. All quotations 


should be boiled down to their most con- 
centrated form and given in a brief but 
clear manner that will place the opposi- 
tion on the defensive immediately. 
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The strategy of confining their atten- 
tions to the basic and relevant issues 
seems to be an exceedingly difficult task 
for all debaters. There are certain parts 
of every debate that must be attacked 
successfully if the team wishes to win. 
On the other hand there are also many 
parts of the debate that are of little or 
no importance to the final establishment 
of the case. These parts may well be dis- 
regarded in rebuttal. It is the major 
points that must be attacked if either side 
wished to establish their contentions. An 
example of debaters who have failed to 
attack the important issues in the debate 
came up in this years question. The de- 
baters were spending their time attempt- 
ing to prove that there was a lack of free- 
dom of speech on the American radio. 
Their opponents on the negative side at- 
tacked the lone example given by the af- 
firmative. The affirmative then spent an 
entire rebuttal speech in an attempt to 
show again that this particular instance 
was a case of lack of freedom of speech. 
They were wasting their time on an un- 
important fact, and at the same were 
failing to prove the basic contention that 
there was a lack of freedom of speech 
which was actually true. They should 
have disregarded this minor point of the 
opposition and spent the entire speech on 
the all important question of the lack of 
freedom of speech over the air in this 
country. The debater must find out what 
the important arguments in the debate 
are and attack only the basic issues in 
his rebuttal. 

The job of directing the strategy of the 
team should be delegated to the debater 
who has the best ability to think out the 
fallacies in the arguments of his oppon- 
ents. He should be designated as the 
captain before the debate starts and in the 
actual contest he should decide the course 
to be taken in rebuttal by his colleagues 
When there is any doubt. This system 
places the ultimate responsibility for the 
debate on the shoulders of this captain, 
and he must handle his debaters well if he 
is to win. 

Several methods of effective strategy 
are listed below: 

ASSUMING FOR THE SAKE OF ARGUMENT 

This is an excellent bit of strategy if 
the proper precautions are taken in its 
use. This method must be carefully plan- 
ned in advance, and all possibilities of the 
Opposition should be considered before at- 
tempting its use. Never employ this 


method extemporaneously, as it ‘s too 
difficult to use without a thorough study. 
Assuming for the sake of argument is 
the method of admitting one of the points 
for your opponent, and then proceeding to 
refute this admission. The debater 
practically admits the argument of his 
opponent in order to have a chance to re- 
fute the point. The advantages to be de- 
rived from this system are as follows: 
(1) you have not admitted your opponents 
contentions directly; (2) it often renders 
useless or superfluous a part or all of an 
opponents speech; (3) it places the oppo- 
sition in a defensive position, which al- 
Ways gives strength to your side; (4) it 
is usually so unexpected that the oppon- 
ents are thrown into confusion because 
vou have admitted one of their major con- 
tentions. 

ADVANTAGE OF TAKING THE OFFENSIVE 

There seems to be little justification for 
a team to allow its opponents to attack it 
with such vigor that it is constantly on the 
defensive. The better method is for the 
debaters to make such a vigorous attack 
upon the contentions of their opponents 
that they are driven back and forced to 
defend their own case rather than launch 
attacks upon their opponents. 

In taking the offensive the negative has 
the advantage. The affirmative must 
propose something new, and this gives the 
negative every chance in the world to at- 
tack and use offensive tactics. 

REDUCING TO THE ABSURD 

This is the method of strategy that is 
always effective, but which must also be 
used with great caution. Its use will 
nearly always get a lauvh from the audi- 
ence, but this does not mean that it has 
been effective. The method consists of 
simply taking the statements of the op- 
ponents and showing how utterly ridicul- 
ous they are when carefully analyzed. If 
the opponents have actually proposed 
something ridiculous it is proper to show 
this mistake, but care should be taken not 
to make the correction appear to be sar- 
casm. 

The great difficulty found in the use of 
the system of reducing to the absurd is 
the fact that most debaters are not willing 
to stop when they have shown the absurd- 
ity of the statements. They too often feel 
that this gives them an opportunity to 
make a thrust at their opponents debating 


ability. This is always poor ethics and 
shows poor judgment. It must be avoid- 
ed. 
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SARCASM 

In arranging effective strategy the use 
of sarcasm is one bit of strategy that 
should be disregarded. It may be clever 
and pleasing to the audience, but it is not 
sportsmanlike, and too often proves dis- 
astrous. When tempted to use sarcasm 
the debater should remember that more 
debates are lost because of sarcasm than 
from lack of debating ability. 
INCONSISTENCIES 

When an inconsistency is found in the 
arguments of the opposition it should be 
pointed out. Often a statement is made 
by one speaker, that is entirely different 
from a statement of a previous speaker. 
When two conflicting statements are 
made they should be pointed out and the 
difference made clear. 
OUT OF DATE EVIDENCE 

As a general rule the best evidence that 
can be represented is the latest available. 
If one debater quotes the 1920 census, and 


his opponent quotes the 1930 census to 
prove the same point the later should 
have the greatest weight. When old evi- 
dence has been given, and the debater has 
evidence that is more modern he should 
be very active in the use of the new ma- 
terial. 
SUMMARY OF AUTHORITIES 

The best method of ending the rebuttal 
speech for either side is the use of a sum- 
mary of authorities. The authorities for 
both sides should be given, and the debat- 
er should point out just why his author- 
ities are more qualified to give expert 
proof than the authorities of his oppon- 
ents. The reading of an impressive list 
of authorities who have been used to build 
up your contentions makes a fitting con- 
clusion to a good debate. 


This article concludes Mr. Gibson's series for 
this school year. 


How Activities Are Administered 


Orlie 


i ee MOVEMENTS projected into sec- 
ondary education in recent years 
have now become institutions. The first 
is extra-curricular activities; the second 
is the six-year school as a form of organi- 
zation. Both institutions are now pres- 
ent in the same house, and the problems 
of adjustment are legion. It is hoped the 
present report may provide helpful data 
as to current practice and competent pro- 
fessional opinion concerning the adminis- 
tration of extra-curricular activities in 
the six-year secondary school. 

The first phase of the study here sum- 
marized indicated some practices in ad- 
ministering extra-curricular activities in 
the six-year secondary school. 

The second phase presents a statement 
of opinion from competent professional 
workers as to desirable practices in ad- 
ministering extra-curricular activities in 
this type of school. For the first phase 
of the study, a “practice” questionnaire 
was administered to fifty-four principals 
of six-year secondary schools in New 
York State and Pennsylvania. The range 
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of enrollment of these fifty-four schools 
was 100—2,713 pupils; the average en- 
rollment was 700 pupils. The average 
number of teachers was 28.18. The av- 
erage age of these schools was 6.94 years. 
For the second phase of the study, an 
“opinion” questionnaire was administered 
to 48 six-year high school principals and 
29 city superintendents of schools in New 
York State and Pennsylvania; also to 29 
leading professors of secondary education 
in the United States. The data provide 
opportunity for comparison of “practice” 
with “opinion.” 
Organization of Extra-Curricular Activ- 
ites 

In the field of sports or athletic activ- 
ites, 40 or 52 schools report separate or- 
ganizations for both junior and senior di- 
visions of the school. For the non-ath- 
letic activities, 24 of 50 schools report 
separate organizations. Opinion is in ac- 
cord with practice on this item, 71 of 99 
respondents favoring separate organiza- 
tions. 


Members of the 


three professional 
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groups were asked: “When extra-cur- 
ricular activities are combined, do you 
consider that pupils in both divisions have 
an equal opportunity for leadership?” 
Each group agrees, and 84 of 99 totai re- 
spondents, that there is not equal oppor- 
tunity. Extra-curricular activities for 
each division appear to possess a distinc- 
tiveness which forbids combination. The 
desirable goal is probably integration 
of extra-curricular activities in the six- 
year school rather than combination. 


Relative Emphasis in Junior and Senior 
Divisions 

Twenty-one schools place greater em- 
phasis on extra-curricular activities in 
the senior than in the junior division, 
while 31 do not. Opinion of each profes- 
sional group is in accord with practice. 
Only 30 of 98 educators favor greater em- 
phasis in the senior than in the junior di- 
vision. 
Extra-Curricular Period in Daily..Sched- 

ule 

More than half of the schools have an 
extra-curricular period in the daily sched- 
ule, for all grades. The data indicate the 
period to be slightly more common for the 
junior than for the senior division; also a 
uniformity of procedure for the various 
grades within each division. Five schools 
report extra-curricular periods in the 
weekly schedule for grades 7, 8, and 9; 
also, four schools report weekly schedules 
for grades 10, 11, and 12. Approximate- 
lv three-fourths of each group favor the 
extra-curricular period in the daily sched- 
ule for all grades, with slightly greater 
emphasis in the junior division. 

Extra-Curricular Directors 


The general practice in these schools is 
to have on extra-curricular director for 
both the junior and senior divisions. On- 
ly 17 schools report separate directors for 
each division, while 35 do not have sep- 
arate directors. Composite opinion is 
slightly in favor of separate directors as 
indicated by 49 of 93 replying. The ma- 
jority of professors of education do not 
favor separate directors for the two di- 
visions. 

Use of Point System 


Six of 51 schools report the use of a 
point system for the junior division; 11 
of the schools employ a point system for 
the senior division. Sixty-three of 96 
respondents favor a point system for the 


junior division; 70 for the senior division. 
Opinion and practice in these schools are 
considerably at variance relative to this 
item. 


Club Membership 


In 6 of 51 schools, membership in clubs 
is denied to seventh-grade pupils. In 
terms of opinion, 97 of 102 respondents 
consider that club membership should be 
open to seventh grade pupils. The five 
opposing membership for seventh grad- 
ers consisted of three superintendents and 
two principals. 

Fourteen of 49 schools permit junior 
division pupils to participate in inter- 
scholastic athletics. Of these 14, five 
schools report only partial participation, 
meaning limitation to certain sports or 
within certain grades. Slightly more 
than a third of the respondents favor par- 
ticipation in interscholastic athletics by 
junior division pupils. These data are in 
accord with recent educational theory on 
this point. 


Intra-Mural Athletics 

Forty-six of 50 schools report a pro- 
gram of intra-mural athletics for the 
junior division; 46 of 51 schools, a pro- 
gram of intramural athletics for the 
senior division. Opinion on an _ intra- 
mural program for the junior division 
was unanimous; opinion on intramural 
athletics for the senior division was al- 
most unanimous, only two reporting as 
unfavorable. 


Sports for Junior Division Pupils 


Basketball, track, and baseball are the 
three most common sports for junior di- 
vision pupils in 30 or more of these 
schools. Football is surprisingly the 
most common sport for junior division 
pupils in 27 schools. Either swimming, 
hockey, archery or la crosse is the most 
common sport in 10 schools or less. 
Other Extra-Curricular Activities for 

Junior Division Pupils 


Thirty or more of these schools have 
the following non-athletic extra-curricu- 
lar activities for junior division pupils: 
orchestra, glee club, band, dramatic club, 
student council, science club. From 20 to 
30 schools have a school paper, a nature 
study club, and first aid. From 10 to 20 
schools have a social studies club, an 
English club, a radio club, and a language 
club. Less than ten schools’ have a de- 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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SARCASM 

In arranging effective strategy the use 
of sarcasm is one bit of strategy that 
should be disregarded. It may be clever 
and pleasing to the audience, but it is not 
sportsmanlike, and too often proves dis- 
astrous. When tempted to use sarcasm 
the debater should remember that more 
debates are lost because of sarcasm than 
from lack of debating ability. 
INCONSISTENCIES 

When an inconsistency is found in the 
arguments of the opposition it should be 
pointed out. Often a statement is made 
by one speaker, that is entirely different 
from a statement of a previous speaker. 
When two conflicting statements are 
made they should be pointed out and the 
difference made clear. 
OUT OF DATE EVIDENCE 

As a general rule the best evidence that 
can be represented is the latest available. 
If one debater quotes the 1920 census, and 


his opponent quotes the 1930 census to 
prove the same point the later should 
have the greatest weight. When old evi- 
dence has been given, and the debater has 
evidence that is more modern he should 
be very active in the use of the new ma- 
terial. 
SUMMARY OF AUTHORITIES 

The best method of ending the rebuttal 
speech for either side is the use of a sum- 
mary of authorities. The authorities for 
both sides should be given, and the debat- 
er should point out just why his author- 
ities are more qualified to give expert 
proof than the authorities of his oppon- 
ents. The reading of an impressive list 
of authorities who have been used to build 
up your contentions makes a fitting con- 
clusion to a good debate. 


This article concludes Mr. Gibson's series for 
this school year. 


How Activities Are Administered 


Orlie 


i ives MOVEMENTS projected into sec- 
ondary education in recent years 
have now become institutions. The first 
is extra-curricular activities; the second 
is the six-year school as a form of organi- 
zation. Both institutions are now pres- 
ent in the same house, and the problems 
of adjustment are legion. It is hoped the 
present report may provide helpful data 
as to current practice and competent pro- 
fessional opinion concerning the adminis- 
tration of extra-curricular activities in 
the six-year secondary school. 

The first phase of the study here sum- 
marized indicated some practices in ad- 
ministering extra-curricular activities in 
the six-year secondary school. 

The second phase presents a statement 
of opinion from competent professional 
workers as to desirable practices in ad- 
ministering extra-curricular activities in 
this type of school. For the first phase 
of the study, a “practice”? questionnaire 
was administered to fifty-four principals 
of six-year secondary schools in New 
York State and Pennsylvania. The range 
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of enrollment of these fifty-four schools 
was 100—2,713 pupils; the average en- 
rollment was 700 pupils. The average 
number of teachers was 28.18. The av- 
erage age of these schools was 6.94 years. 
For the second phase of the study, an 
“opinion” questionnaire was administered 
to 48 six-year high school principals and 
29 city superintendents of schools in New 
York State and Pennsylvania; also to 29 
leading professors of secondary education 
in the United States. The data provide 
opportunity for comparison of “practice” 
with “opinion.” 
Organization of Extra-Curricular Activ- 
ites 

In the field of sports or athletic activ- 
ites, 40 or 52 schools report separate or- 
ganizations for both junior and senior di- 
visions of the school. For the non-ath- 
letic activities, 24 of 50 schools report 
separate organizations. Opinion is in ac- 
cord with practice on this item, 71 of 99 
respondents favoring separate organiza- 
tions. 
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were asked: “When extra-cur- 


groups 
ricular activities are combined, do you 
consider that pupils in both divisions have 


an equal opportunity for leadership?” 
Each group agrees, and 84 of 99 totai re- 
spondents, that there is not equal oppor- 
tunity. Extra-curricular activities for 
each division appear to possess a distinc- 
tiveness which forbids combination. The 
desirable goal is probably integration 
of extra-curricular activities in the six- 
year school rather than combination. 


Relative Emphasis in Junior and Senior 
Divisions 

‘Twenty-one schools place greater em- 
phasis on extra-curricular activities in 
the senior than in the junior division, 
while 31 do not. Opinion of each profes- 
sional group is in accord with practice. 
Only 30 of 98 educators favor greater em- 
phasis in the senior than in the junior di- 
vision. 
Extra-Curricular Period in Daily..Sched- 

ule 

More than half of the schools have an 
extra-curricular period in the daily sched- 
ule, for all grades. The data indicate the 
period to be slightly more common for the 
junior than for the senior division; also a 
uniformity of procedure for the various 
grades within each division. Five schools 
report extra-curricular periods in the 
weekly schedule for grades 7, 8, and 9; 
also, four schools report weekly schedules 
for grades 10, 11, and 12. Approximate- 
ly three-fourths of each group favor the 
extra-curricular period in the daily sched- 
ule for all grades, with slightly greater 
emphasis in the junior division. 

Extra-Curricular Directors 


The general practice in these schools is 
to have on extra-curricular director for 
both the junior and senior divisions. On- 
ly 17 schools report separate directors for 
each division, while 35 do not have sep- 
arate directors. Composite opinion is 
slightly in favor of separate directors as 
indicated by 49 of 93 replying. The ma- 
jority of professors of education do not 
favor separate directors for the two di- 
Visions. 

Use of Point System 


Six of 51 schools report the use of a 
point system for the junior division; 11 
of the schools employ a point system for 
the senior division. Sixty-three of 96 
respondents favor a point system for the 


junior division; 70 for the senior division. 
Opinion and practice in these schools are 
considerably at variance relative to this 
item. 


Club Membership 


In 6 of 51 schools, membership in clubs 
is denied to seventh-grade pupils. In 
terms of opinion, 97 of 102 respondents 
consider that club membership should be 
open to seventh grade pupils. The five 
opposing membership for seventh grad- 
ers consisted of three superintendents and 
two principals. 

Fourteen of 49 schools permit junior 
division pupils to participate in inter- 
scholastic athletics. Of these 14, five 
schools report only partial participation, 
meaning limitation to certain sports or 
within certain grades. Slightly more 
than a third of the respondents favor par- 
ticipation in interscholastic athletics by 
junior division pupils. These data are in 
accord with recent educational theory on 
this point. 


Intra-Mural Athletics 

Forty-six of 50 schools report a pro- 
gram of intra-mural athletics for the 
junior division; 46 of 51 schools, a pro- 
gram of intramural athletics for the 
senior division. Opinion on an intra- 
mural program for the junior division 
was unanimous; opinion on intramural 
athletics for the senior division was al- 
most unanimous, only two reporting as 
unfavorable. 


Sports for Junior Division Pupils 


Basketball, track, and baseball are the 
three most common sports for junior di- 
vision punils in 30 or more of these 
schools. Football is surprisingly the 
most common sport for junior division 
pupils in 27 schools. Either swimming, 
hockey, archery or la crosse is the most 
common sport in 10 schools or less. 
Other Extra-Curricular Activities for 

Junior Division Pupils 


Thirty or more of these schools have 
the following non-athletic extra-curricu- 
lar activities for junior division pupils: 
orchestra, glee club, band, dramatic club, 
student council, science club. From 20 to 
30 schools have a school paper, a nature 
study club, and first aid. From 10 to 20 
schools have a social studies club, an 
English club, a radio club, and a language 
club. Less than ten schools’ have a de- 
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A School Festival 


Robert C. Nance 


UST AS I stopped my car in front of my 

brother’s home on one of my sudden 
week-end visits, the lights snapped off in 
the house. The family just leaving. Six- 
thirty seemed a peculiar hour for a fam- 
ily to be going out. Perhaps my arrival 
at that hour would inconvenience some 
one, for I knew that such hospitality as I 
always found there would not permit me 
to stay alone. And there are many 
places a family ef four including a gir' 
of sixteen and a boy seventeen might go 
where it would seem awkward to take an 
uncle who had happened in. 

But my worry was cut short. ‘Hello, 
Uncle John,” was my greeting from Helen 
as she came running to my car. ‘“‘You’re 
just in time to go with us to our School 
Festival. You'll go, won’t you?” 

After the others had come up, exchang- 
ed greetings with me, and joined in 
Helen’s invitation, I consented to attend 
the School Festival. “It’s only two blocks 
to the school house. Better just leave 
your car parked here,” advised George. 
“Then it won’t be in the jam after the fes- 
tival is over. I'll have to hurry on. You'll 
excuse me, won’t you? Sis will come with 
vou and show the way. I'll be in Room 
18 with the merchants’ prizes” 

“The merchants of our town were in- 
vited each to give a dollar article for our 
drawing,” Helen explained. “Every 
guest gets a number, except students who 
are putting on the festival, and everybody 
hopes for a lucky number.” 

“How much do you think I’ll need? It’s 
a fifteen cent show, isn’t it?” asked my 
brother. 

“Better have five dollars along if you 
con’t want to run short,” Helen laughed. 
“We're raising money for the high school 
annual. Fifteen cents is the first cost, 
but then there’s the up-keep. We’re go- 
ing to keep it up all evening, too!” 

The school was lighted up. People 
were waiting for the doors to open. Helen 
slipped in the basement door. 

“We'll see her at the fortune teller’s 
booth,” her mother explained. 

After the’first fifty cents of the threat- 
ened five dollars had been exchanged for 


a nickel and a strip of three adult tickets, 
we were jostled by other early comers to 
a place where a big “This Way Please” 
showed us the “door’’—really a gap be- 
tween tables in the main corridor. 

Here were two young ladies and a 
young man. A doorkeeper took our tic- 
kets; the other handed each of us a small 
numbered cardboard. Mine was 13. 

We were now confronted with another 
cashier’s desk over which was posted a 
sign saying “Buy Your Festival Script 
Here.” A little confused by the strange- 
ness of the place and the noise that seem- 
ed to spring up from everywhere, I beg- 
ged to be allowed to drop out of the fam- 
ily party and out of the line. I wanted to 
stand aside and see what a school festival 
was like. The family finally consented to 
leave me for a while. 

The crowd was pouring in. 
seemed in a hurry. The cashiers were 
making change rapidly. The corridor 
was being filled with laughing, joking 
men and women, boys and girls. 

I was holding my hat and overcoat. 
“Will you tell me where I can put my 
wrans?” I asked, sidling over to a man. 

“There is a check room where that 
crowd is standing.” 

The sign read “Check your Wraps 
Here—5 cents.” I proffered my hat and 
coat and a nickel to one of the girl atten- 
dants. She explained that the School Fes- 
tival plan would permit the taking of 
money only at the regular cashier desks. 
Raising her voice over the noise of horns, 
squawkers, and whistles, she made me 
understand that I had to buy script for 
use in checking my hat and coat. I bought 
a dollar’s worth of script. The attendant 
at the check room took my hat and coat, 
pinned a number on my coat, gave me the 
check, placed my wraps in a seat of the 
room which was a recitation room, punch- 
ed off one of the squares of my ticket, and 
turned to her next customer. 

It happened that before I got back into 
the current of the crowd I noticed the man 
who had directed me to the check room, 
still standing as though waiting for some 
one. He met me with, “You’re a stranger 
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here, I believe. May I show you about?” 
I found he was the principal of the high 
school. 

“You have enough to do to handle this 
crowd.” 

“No, I am quite at leisure,” he insisted. 
“The School Festival is a student func- 
tion. If students are to get the training 
they must do the managing and the work. 
Of course the teachers help.” 

“What is a School Festival?” I asked. 

“It is what might be called a school 
carnival,” he answered. ‘We believe the 
word carnival carries some of the stigma 
of the street fair and the word festival 
gives it some of the dignity that should 
go with a school function.” 

“The students run this affair alone?” 

“Not exactly. The festival is planned 
to give training and experience to stu- 
dents, not teachers. The faculty members 
have guided and directed the festival from 
the first, and this evening you will find a 
teacher giving general supervision over 
each department. They are, however, 
not working.” 

Dancing about on a box was a boy urg- 
ing the crowd to go through Giggle Alley. 
His costume and make-up were almost 
professional. Over the babble of voices 
and the increasing din of squawkers, 
horns, and whistles, he urged the crowd 
to “Visit Giggle Alley. Giggle Alley! 
Giggle Alley! Hear them laughing.” 

A sweet faced girl at the door punched 
a unit off my scrip. Another girl inside 
the door (I couldn’t see her face in the 
dark room) placed my hand on a string 
and told me in a low voice to follow it. I 
heard a few shrieks as if something ter- 
rible might be happening to those ahead 
of me. 

I followed the string. It took me first 
up an incline plane which topped sudden- 
ly and hurried me down an incline plane. 
Next I had to walk over what appeared to 
be bed springs, then a ladder, and a 
"umber of other hazards. Precautions 
had been taken against using anything 
that was likely to injure a person or his 
clothing. 

At last the string brought me to a cur- 
tained door through which I could see an- 
other door opening into the light of the 
main corridor. I was soon out again, and 
could still hear: “Visit Giggle Alley! 


Giggle Al-ley! Gig-gle-Al-ley! Hear them 
laughing!” 

Three barkers urged me to take in the 
Large posters told us to see the 


“200.” 


lion, the monkey, the hairless dog, the 
lynx,—‘“‘a regular P. T. Barnum collec- 
tion.” 

The lion was a dandelion, the hairless 
dog was a weiner, the lynx a section of 
log chain, and the monkey, a looking glass 
in which I did see a funny looking simian! 
Yes, and there were several more “ani- 


mals!” I laughed at the other visitors 
and with them. 
Next? Here was the bodyless woman. 


“A head without a body—oo-h!” said the 
bally-hoo man. ‘And she’ll talk to you— 
she’s real!’ added his assistant. 

In plain sight was a table and in the 
center of it a girl’s head—a real girl. She 
laughed and talked, and I began to feel 
weak. I looked under the table and sure 
enough I could see no body. Even the 
back wall showed plainly—there wasn’t 
any body. I felt spooky. I knew the il- 
lusion was created by the use of mirrors 
but for the life of me I could not see any 
mirrors, nor the semblance of any. I ad- 
mired the ingenuity of the students who 
created that illusion. In fact the whole 
festival was fascinating. 

Here was “Bozo, the Wild Man.” I 
read about him on the posters. Too, I 
could hear his moans and groans. My 
curiosity was aroused. Sure enough, 
Bozo was a wild-looking fellow indeed, 
patiently stroking a single string on a 
bass viol. 

The next show was called Broadway 
Beauties. On the platform in front were 
some sample beauties singing and danc- 
ing. Their feet and hands were big and 
their muscles showed the strenuous de- 
velopment of the gridiron, but with their 
dress and make-up even these strong high 
school lads really did look pretty. 

Their manager told us how the pro- 
gram had been organized and the dialogue 
written—an original creation in their 
school. That helped a lot to make us ap- 
preciate it. 

I visited the next specialty, ““The Plan- 
tation’”—an original minstrel show. 

The gymnasium was brightly lighted 
and gaily decorated. Temporary booths 
and stands had been constructed along all 
sides of the room. Everything that goes 
with a street fair was being sold by stu- 
dents. Every one was buying. Noise 
makers kept up a din. Penciled eyelashes. 
dainty moustaches, painted lins and 
cheeks, even whiskers—all fresh from 
the “beauty parlor’—gave everyone a 
spirit that demandea a good time. Novelty 
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hats, canes, jewelry, and badges spread 
their contagion. I even bought a cane for 
myself! It was a compromise between 
the abandon I felt and the dignity I 
thought was becoming to me as a strang- 
er on a Visit. 

“Having a good time, Uncle?” It was 
Helen with make-up, dress, and trappings 
of a gypsy fortune teller. “We have 
just changed shifts and I’m off for the 
rest of the evening. Let me show you 
around. Wait till I get some script.” She 
hurried me away to a balloon shooting 
gallery. Bright colored balloons — sus- 
pended on a large backboard were the tar- 
get for hand darts. “Five cents a throw 
—a fountain pen if you burst a balloon!” 
Helen’s three darts fastened themselves 
in the vast space between balloons, as did 
two of mine. My third dart struck a big 
purple balloon, which added its loud re- 
port to the bedlam of the occasion. “The 
gentleman wins!” called out the youthful 
operator, and handed me a fountain pen— 
with which, by the way, I am now writ- 
ing. 

The next concession advertised: “Get 
weighed, 5c. Get a box of chocolates if 
we don’t guess within five pounds.” read 
the poster. They underguessed Helen’s 
weight only two pounds, but when they 
guessed me 168 pounds I knew that I had 
a box of candy coming. There were only 
five pieces of candy; I am sure the man- 
agement made a profit! 

The refreshments booth served pop- 
corn, candy, “hot dogs,” coffee and lem- 
onade in exchange for a punch at the 
script for each item. Helen took a lem- 
onade in which I could see no evidence 
of lemons. I had a sandwich and a cup 
of coffee. 

Helen’s parents and I found seats in 
the gymnasium balcony, to await the 
drawing of prizes—the last thing on the 
evening’s program. After what seemed 
to be several hours, things seemed to sub- 
side a little. Even the four clowns who 
had been adding merriment to the crowd 
were sagging against the wall. Then a 
whistle, and with a clear voice our George 
gave his brief instructions. “If you will 
kindly be patient for a moment while 
seats are being arranged, we shall enter- 
tain you presently with the drawing of 
prizes donated for this purpose by the 
merchant friends of the school.” This 
said, George disappeared behind the 
stage curtains. 

From under the stage came low barges 
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on rubber casters, piled with auditorium 
chairs. Guests from the other parts of 
the building had thronged in to fill up 
seats as fast as they were available. 

Suddenly the stage curtains glided 
apart to display the prizes, each marked 
with a placard to show its donor. 

A bale of hay from Bert’s Feed yard, 
flour from the Murual Mill and Elevator, 
a big pine board from the Helper’s Lum- 
ber yard, a sack of potatoes from Hemps 
Grocery, a chicken in a coop marked 
Jones Produce Co., etc. Hanging on the 
wall at the back of the stage were cards 
some of which read as follows: ‘Good 
for $1.00 in trade at the City Barber 
Shop,” “Good for $1.00 in cash at the 
Citizens National Bank,” “Good for a 
round trip ticket to your county seat 
town if presented at the Union Bus Sta- 
tion.” 

George with several helpers came on 
to the stage. He explained that each 
prize in turn would be placed on a table 
at the center of the stage, that he had 
duplicates of all numbers held by the 
guests, and that a young lady assistant 
blindfolded would draw the number from 
the box. 

The first prize was a bottle of hair 
tonic from a drug store. 

The next article proved to be a ticket 
good for a dollar’s worth of merchandise 
or watch repairing at a jewelry store. 

One contributing merchant drew his 
own jug of vinegar. 

The prizes were getting few and I des- 
paired of getting anything for my unlucky 
thirteen. The bale of hay was placed on 
the table and the crowd got set for a good 
laugh. “Number — two-hundred-thirty- 
two,” called the manager. ‘“Two-three- 
two,” he repeated. Nobody responded. 
He passed the box to the blindfolded lady 
for another number. Eighty-one was the 
number. Nobody responded. The lady 
drew again. ‘Number thirteen,” was the 
announcement. I found myself making 
my way down the balcony to claim a bale 
of hay and have it put back for me. 

Everybody was slow to leave the build- 
ing. Some who had some money left 
were seeking to spend it. 

Some thirty minutes after their par- 
ents and I had arrived home, Helen and 
George came in jubilant over the success 
of the school festival. They had stayed 


to help with the work of cleaning up and 
to get a report of the receipts. 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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Development of a Plan of Home 


Room Activities 


Frank K. Reid 


Hom ROOM plans, like clothing, look 
best and wear best when made to in- 
dividual measurements. Hand-me-downs 
in home room schemes have much less to 
recommend them than in the case of cloth- 
ing. If cheapness aid availability are the 
essentials, rather than results, then use 
the hand-me-downs. The real understand- 
ing of the needs of the pupils as felt by 
the teachers is the guarantee of success 
of any plan. The life blood of the plan 
grows out of the philosophy of education 
of the principal and the staff. No philos- 
ophy, no life! 

As your teachers develop the detail of 
the plan, they get the vision. Success can 
be measured only in the spirit of the 
teachers toward the ever-present home 
room opportunity. 

It is much more important, if success 
is important, to have the plan than the 
details. The steps listed herewith are 
those used in the development of our home 
room plan in the Roosevelt intermediate 
school, Wichita, Kansas. 

1. Through teachers meetings and 
group discussion we established a clear- 
cut statement of the working purpose of 
our school. This placed the child as the 
center of the school activity and necessi- 
tated that subject matter and activities 
be adjusted to the individual and not vice 
versa. This brought from the teachers a 
demand for something definite as an aid. 

2. The formation of a committee of 
five to begin an active study of the situa- 
tion was the next move. Committee meet- 
ings and faculty meetings helped to shape 
the preliminary steps. Each teacher was 
asked to prepare a program of activity 
for her home room for the semester and 
to supply the committee with a copy of the 
plans and suggestions. Plans from many 
other schools were studied and discussed. 
This to a great extent just opened to each 
teacher the depth of the undertaking. 

>. The committee’s next step was to 
furnish to the group a tentative program 
of activities. These were to be enlarged 


upon by teacher and pupil. Each teacher 
was to follow the program with a written 
criticism. They were encouraged to say 
it as they pleased. However, each was 
asked to make constructive suggestions 
also. Inasmuch as this was undertaken 
as a group project by the group each 
teacher was required to supply the above 
information. 

4. From time to time the contributions 
from teachers which were considered es- 
pecially good by the committee were post- 
ed for inspection of the group. 

Previously teachers had asked for a 
period in which they might work individ- 
ually with the pupils of the home room. 
This was made possible by having activity 
programs on alternate Tuesdays, thus 
leaving the opposite Tuesdays for confer- 
ences. This soon brought forth a demand 
for some plan to centralize with the home 
room teacher the information concerning 
the pupil, his work and his citizenship. A 
sub-committee developed and submitted 
the plan that resulted in our present plan 
of citizenship rating. 

5. The entire plan was rewritten for 
the third time in order to benefit by the 
continued experience of each teacher. The 
teachers’ criticisms and suggestions form- 
ed the basis of all revision. During th 
present semester each teacher is asked to 
omit the one suggested program which 
has the least value in her opinion and to 
substitute one as planned by her pupils 
and herself. This new one, with sugges- 
tions, is to be sent to the committee. 

6. Criticism and suggestion on the 
ceneral plan are accepted at any time by 
the committee. These are put into use or 
are constructively answered by securing 
the best possible authority on the subject. 
For example the question of grading pu- 
pils on home room activities recently was 
raised. By writing to the leading au- 


thorities and school officials it was found 
that even those who were using the plan 
were very much opposed to the idea. 

7. The plan has had excellent support 


Te 
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from those in charge of our system. It 
1as been presented to our P. T. A., the 
study group, our State Convention, to our 
University and to such authorities as Dr. 
Fretwell and Professor McKown. The 
criticisms and favorable comments have 
done much to strengthen the group belief 
in their work. 

8. At all times to the greatest extent 
possible our teachers are credited for the 
cood work done with the pupils of their 
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home room. It is our philosophy that the 
home room plan is the means, that the 
child’s growth is the end. 


Frank K. Reid is principal of the Roosevelt 
Intermediate School, Wichita, Kansas. His out- 
standing work with his home room program has 
aroused the interest of school people in many 
states. He is doing much to demonstrate the 
opportunity offered in the home room move- 
ment. 


The New Type Commencement 


Reaches the Small High School 


Jos. H. 


LL COMMENCEMENT programs which 
4 have been -presented in the past 
seventy-five years may be roughly group- 
ed into two general classes. Before the 
turn of the present century, because the 
schools had limited cultural curricula, 
most of the graduation exercises consist- 
ed of a series of rhetoricals, readings and 
bombastic orations. These were usually 
interspersed with music. Since the en- 
rollments were small all the graduates 
took an active part in the programs. With 
the ever-accelerating increase in high 
school enrollments after 1900 it was nat- 
ural that the larger graduating classes 
with their diversified student interests 
resulting from expanded curricula and 
broader occupational opportunities should 
dictate another type of program. Then, 
too, it was about this time that the profes- 
sional commencement speaker “arrived.” 
Henceforward graduation exercises really 
ceased to be senior affairs. The program 
revolving around the commencement 
speaker is “traditional” with a majority 
of schools today. 

The newer type commencement pro- 
cram is often referred to as the “central 
theme” or “unified” program. Probably 
the first of these appeared about ten 
years ago. Although it may be develop- 
ed in any school regardless of size, only 
larger schools in the main have used this 
idea. The subject for this type of com- 


Walsh 


mencement should come from the senior 
class; its development and organization 
into a unified whole should rest with 
them. Naturally, they will need the guid- 
ance and help of the faculty. In smaller 
schools all seniors can have some part in 
the exercises; in the larger schools where 
this is impossible limitations based on 
special abilities, scholastic rank, indi- 
vidual desire, class nomination, or a com- 
bination of these might be used in making 
selections. Many who do not take part 
in the graduation program could be in- 
cluded in some of the other activities in- 
cident to commencement week. Since 
commencement is, or should be, a senior 
event, special speakers, board of educa- 
tion members, teachers and the superin- 
tendent have no part in the program 
proper and do not appear with the class. 

The objective of the central theme may 
vary. 

1. It may be interpretive. The pur- 
poses of one or all of the school depart- 
ments or co-curricular activities, or some 
phase of the general school organization 
may be drawn upon. Parents and pa- 
trons are always interested in what the 
school is doing and what its aims and pur- 
poses are. 

2. It may be informative or instruc- 
tive. Aviation and music suggest them- 
selves as possibilities. “The March of 


Progress” was the theme adopted by the 
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seniors of the Fulda (Minnesota) high 
school for 1933. It was suggested by “A 
Century of Progress” exposition in Chi- 
cago. Progress in the physical, cultural, 
and practical sciences was orally and 
graphically portrayed. 

3. It may be entertaining. Experi- 
ments in the physical sciences, novel 
musical arrangements, and the fine arts 
offered abundant opportunity for weav- 
ing a program that may be decidedly en- 
tertaining. 

4. It may be a pageant. Local and 
state history are rich in material that can 
be vividly and effectively used in creating 
a pageant for commencement. One might 
well be woven around any of the threads 
of history, as railroading and aviation. 
The pageant plan might also take the 
form of a play. 


This type of program can be adapted 
to the interests of the community and the 
senior class. The resourcefulness and 
abilities of the seniors and the faculty de- 
termine its elaborateness and limits, pro- 
viding adequate time is allowed for its 
preparation. It has positive educational 
value because it is an objectivated stu- 
dent project. The seniors enjoy the work 
fully as much as their last home game or 
the class play; and parents always en- 
thusiastically endorse good programs that 
bring forth and develop the talents of 
young people. 


Jos. H. Walsh is superintendent of schools at 
Fulda, Minnesota. His extraordinary success 
with the new type commencement in the small 
high school places him in a position to speak 
with authority on this subject. 


Dramatics for All 


Florence E. Mixer 


Wes Shakespeare wrote, “All the 
world’s a stage,” he could not have 
known he was suggesting a solution for 
one of our present day educational prob- 
lems. With school budgets slashed, and 
educators seeking ways of economizing, it 
is refreshing to find an extra curricular 
activity which can be carried on with lit- 
tle or no expense. A dramatic club is an 
important need in complete pupil devel- 
opment, and it can be supported in almost 
any school. 

If a club is to be successful, however, 
it should take in all the pupils who are 
seriously interested, and work for the en- 
joyment and benefit of the members rath- 
er than public performances. The num- 
ber of such clubs is encouraging, but there 
are still too many clubs which consist of 
only those with exceptional talent who 
have taken part in public presentations. 
Dramatie clubs should discover talent for 
school plays instead of the plays’ making 
the club personnel. 

Many pupils of junior and senior high 
school age have a leaning toward dramat- 
ics. In a school of several hundred pup- 
ils, fifty or more will usually try out for 
a class or school play with a dozen in the 


east. Although only twelve can be chosen 
for the play, at least thirty would bo in- 
terested enough to join a dramatic club 
in which they could have the training and 
the fun of putting on plays in the meet- 
ings. 

Probably few, if any, would show ex- 
ceptional talent, but the experience is in- 
vaiuable. It helps them overcome the self- 
consciousness of early adolescence, devel- 
ops platform presence, and paves the way 
for later dramatic participation. When 
a play is to be presented in higher schools, 
a question often asked is, “Have you be- 
longed to a dramatic club or taken part in 
any plays?” No matter what native tal- 
ent a pupil has, he is at a disadvantage 
unless he can give an affirmative answer. 
A dramatic club within the reach of all is 
the solution of this problem. 

No elaborate facilities are necessary. A 
room, a coach, and a few copies of simple 
plays are enough for a start. Throughout, 
the idea should be to keep down expense. 
Even a stage is not imperative. Until the 

ib has been carried on for some time 
and the members have reached the study 
of costuming and scenery there need be no 
expense for these items. When we know 
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that two protessional performers have 
presented three one-act plays with widely 
different settings using identical stage 
property for all of them, we know a club’s 
needs can be kept simple. 

On almost every faculty there is a mem- 
ber who has had some training or exper- 
ience in dramatics and who is interested 
enough to serve as club adviser with little 
or no extra remuneration. If such a per- 
son cannot be found on the faculty, there 
may be a person in town who is capable 
and willing to help. For several vears a 
town with about seventen hundred inhab- 
itants has had an outstanding dramatic 
club among the adults. Recently a junior 
dramatic club was formed with the moth- 
er of two of its members for leader, who 
had been prominent in the senior club. 

At first procuring plays would seem to 
be an item of considerable expense. A 
bound book or two of one-act plays are 
good for a start. Even funny farces 
should not be scorned. There are many 
good ones in which real dramatic situa- 
tions occur and it is an art to play a comic 
part and bring out all the laughs without 
letting it become a caricature. Especial- 
ly if the plavers are self-conscious, a sim- 
dle play with considerable comedy will 
help them to forget themselves, and when 
they have developed platform presence, 
more difficult plays can be introduced. If 
money must be raised to purchase plays 
before any practicing has been done, a 
mixed program of individual numbers and 
very simple sketches can be given. If its 


purpose of the program is announced, 
there will be sufficient support to provide 
material for temporary use. 

Any one who has had experience in 
casting plays is familiar with the big, 
blundering Roberts and the shy, retiring 
Elsies who aspire to playing leading parts. 
In the usual public performances their 
cases would be hopeless but in this kind 
of club they can sometimes have their de- 
sires fulfilled. Besides it will help them 
to develop better personalities, for when 
one has studied a part and lived it through 
rehearsals and the performance, some of 
it always becomes his own. 

Short plays, each of few characters, are 
easier to prepare, and give a chance to 
more players than two or three-act dram- 
as. Walking rehearsals in which the 
players act the parts as though they were 
plaving to an audience but read the lines, 
vive good practice in acting different 
parts without extensive memorizing. Oc- 
casionally two or three casts may present 
the same short play, each giving its own 
interpretation, with a committee or the 
rest of the club acting as judges. Such 
competition adds much interest if it does 
not become too serious. 

Of course the ultimate object will be the 
ebility to produce high grade plays with 
really artistic touches, but the enjoyment 
of all concerned must always come first. 
When ambition or money making makes 
the club work a task instead of a pleasure, 
i* has defeated itself. The acting’s the 


thing! 


Traming for Hote! Employees 


E. W. Sudlow 


A N EDITORIAL in a local newspaper 
4 reads, “Out of all the froth of words 
and gestures concerning unemployment, 
the vocational schools stand out as one of 
the few effective cures.” The occasion 
which called forth this statement was the 
craduation of a class of some three hun- 
dred students who had completed the pre- 
scribed course in hotel training at Miami, 
Florida. Under the Smith-Hughes Act 
vocational training is available to any 
community provided the school board will 


accept the terms of the Federal Govern- 
ment when providing assistance. The 
Government assumes 50 per cent of the 
expense of Vocational Training Schools; 
the state, 25 per cent, and the local school 
board is responsible for the remaining 25 
per cent. This applies to any course in 


vocational training,—the community se- 
lecting such as may be of most value to 
that particular locality. 

In Florida the big industry is the hotel 
and apartment house business. 
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ands of trained workers are brought into 
the state each season to fill positions of- 
fered in hotels, clubs and apartment 
houses. According to a survey made by 
the Regional Director of Vocational 
Training, more than one million dollars is 
paid out annually to these imported work- 
ers. Therefore what Florida needed was 
a training school for this particular vo- 
cational field. 

And so preparations were made to of- 
fer this course in Miami. That it was 
popular was shown by the fact that the 
morning after the announcement was 
made in the local papers applicants for 
training formed a line at the vocational 
director’s office, eager to be enrolled. 
More than eleven hundred applications for 
training were received, but not all were 
accepted. There were 333 enrolled, and 
of this number 296 were awarded certifi- 
cates. 

At first all classes met in the Vocation- 
al School buildin’ for 2 period of academ- 
‘- instruction. After several weeks spent 
here on such subjects as ethics, relation- 
ship and responsibility, the classes were 
taken for practical instruction to one of 
the most modern and_ best-eanipned of 
Miami's hotels. Here is where the Miami 
school differed from any other training 
school for hotel emplovees. Training was 
actually received in a hotel building, sim- 
ulating actual working conditions as 
nearly as possible. There was offered a 
class in each of the following divisions: 
housekeeping, front office, dining room, 
bell boys, bus boys, housemen, linen room 
attendants, food checkers, cashiers and 
switchboard. Teachers were chosen with 
practical experience in hotel work. Each 
instructor’s experience was as recent as 
the previous season. The Southern Bell 
Telephone Company furnished free of 
charge a special instructor for the switch- 
board operators. A graduate of a hotel 
training school was selected for one di- 
Vision but dropped after a few days as it 
was found that theory would not put this 
job over. Another teacher was secured 
as a loan from a large hotel the manager 
releasing him part time to take care of 
this class. 

_ The subject matter used in this train- 
ing school was worked out by the individ- 
nal instructors and based upon their prac- 
tical experience in the departments in 
which thev work. This text after it was 
prepared by the individual teacher, was 
submitted to the teachers as a group. Be- 


cause of this cooperation between the- in- 
structors there was a satisfactory unity 
in the entire course. 

A large percentage of the graduates 
were placed in first class hotels following 
their completion of the course. So well 
pleased were their employers that the 
Hotel Owner’s Association has expressed 
a willingness now to take workers trained 
in this school. Possibly the most signifi- 
cant indication of their attitude is the 
suggestion that a committee from their 
membership serve as an advisory board 
for the faculty. 

You are thinking, perhaps, does it pay 
in dollars and cents? The total expense 
of conducting the school for one term was 
$2231.50. This includes rent of hotel, 
teachers’ salary, printing, equipment, 
water and light bills, stenographic work, 
placement bureau and salary of co-ordin- 
ator. The co-ordinator was on the job 
for two months. His duties consisted of 
the placing of trainees in jobs, assisting 
them in adjustment to the job and such 
further training as could be given to en- 
able them to meet the requirements of the 
particular positions they were filling. 

The expense was $2231.50, but on the 
other hand the maximum payroll for those 
placed on jobs was $2275.00 a week. By 
comparison it is shown that one week's 
earnings amount to more than the total 
cost of the training. 

The tyne of students applying for this 
vorational training was somewhat above 
the average. Such a line of training is 
sure to be welcomed each year by some 
hich sehool graduates who are looking for 
a profitable line of commercial work. 





(Continued from Page 12) 


SCHOCL FESTIVAL 
fair was pronounced a huge financial suc- 
eess—success measured in dollars by the 
hundred. 

Next day George would not let me leave 
for home without my bale of hay on the 
back seat of my car. With it I carried 
away a knowledge of how present-day 
schools direct unusual projects to educa- 
‘ational ends, and an understanding of 
what is. or may be, meant by a “school 
festival.” 





A bookbinder will bind an entire volume 
of SCHOOL ACTIVITIES at a small cost. That 
is the way to keep back numbers. 





A New Course for High School Boys 


Delphia Phillips 


()"" IN Long Beach, California, some 
mothers and teachers were discuss- 
ing the modern boy. 

What should a boy of high school age 
know about the responsibilities borne by 
his mother and father? What should he 
know of economics, the etiquette, the 
aesthetics of home life? How could he 
come to know of the benefit of his own 
family life to himself; how made aware 
of his debt to parents and to brothers 
and sisters” 

From that discussion an idea developed. 
Through the local Parent-Teacher Assoc- 
iation questionnaires were sent to 400 
parents and to boys of high school age. 

When the questionnaires were returned 
they revealed both the need and the desire 
for a new kind of subject-matter in the 
Polytechnic high school of Long Beach. 

And so the course was included in the 
curriculum. It was called “Family Ad- 
justments for Boys.” Prepared by Mrs. 
Maud Wilson Dunn, research assistant in 
the department of curriculum, on the bas- 
is of parents’ and boys’ answers to the 
questionnaire, it was offered as an elec- 
tive to junior and senior boys. 

Two years’ trial, with instruction 
reaching 230 boys, has proved the value 
of the course the content of which is indi- 
cated in the questionnaire sent to the 
boys. 

in the questionnaire sent out to the 
boys, they were asked to indicate by “yes” 
or “no” whether they would like to have 
the following subjects taught in the pro- 
posed course in Family Adjustments. 

1. The names, cost and wearing qual- 
ities of standard woolen and worsted ma- 
terials used for men’s suits and overcoats. 

2. Tine and color and their combin- 
ation in men’s dress 

3. What is suitable dress for various 
occasions. 

4. How to care for one’s clothes. 

5. The cost of living in Long Beach 
(rent, food, clothing). 

6. The cost of feeding the family for 
a month. 


oo 


7. The principles of thrift. 


8. How to budget a family income. 

9. Something about the legal proced- 
ure connected with home building. 

10. The legal points which safeguard 
a home. 

11. How to make simple repairs about 
the house, such as repairing a faucet, re- 
placing fuses, ete. 

12. The application of art principles to 
the planning and furnishing of an office 
or home, as knowledge of line, color, spac- 
es, proportion, ete. 

13. The selection and appreciation of 
good pictures for the office and the home. 

14. Something about table etiquette, 
office etiquette, and appropriate behav- 
ior for other occasions. 

15. The value of vacations for oneself 
and other members of the family. 

16. What to do in emergency cases of 
accidents and sickness. 

17. Something about the care and 
training of children. 

18. The mother’s services in the home 
(cooking, washing, ironing, mending) as 
valuable economic contributions. 

19. The value of good music in the 
home. 

2v. The observance of patriotic holi- 
days in the home. 

21. Respect for religion. 

22. How to live with others. 

23. Ideal family relationships. 

24. How people differ: physically, as 
in height and weight; mentally, in the 
ease with which they learn various things 
and ideas; emotionally, as in feelings to- 
ward people and events. 

25. Historical development of family 
life. 

Space was left in the questionnaire for 
any other suggestions for such a course 
that the boys might have; and they were 
asked to indicate whether they preferred 
a man or woman teacher. They were also 
asked to state their reasons for the “‘No’s” 
placed opposite any question; to indicate 
any of the subjects on which they were 
well informed; to check any topic they 
wished to see discussed, and give their 
reasons. Out of the 400 questionnaires 


sent out, about 300 were filled out well 
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enough to serve as a basis for study. 

The questionnaire sent to the 400 par- 
ents was a duplicate of the one sent the 
boys. The parents of these boys were al- 
most unanimously in favor of the course 
as shown by their answers to the ques- 
tions. 

The aim of the course is to arouse 
thinking along these lines in the minds 
of the boys, to stimulate their interest, to 
inform them at least to some extent on 
the tendency of thinking in these matters 
in this age, and to bring out the boys’ own 
ideas by questions and discussion. 

It is suggested that the students be en- 
couraged to hand in statements, unsigned, 
upon topics in which they are interested, 
thus letting them know that their inter- 
ests are wanted as a guide to improving 
the course for other boys, although their 
questions will not be discussed if they so 
prefer. The majority favored a man 
teacher, though some suggested that a 
woman's viewpoint would be of value in 
the course; a few sugested both. 

It is obvious that a course of this sort 
cannot be taught like mathematics. At- 
titudes and human relationships are so 
constantly changing. But the “big idea,” 
if one may lighten the topic with a bit of 
slang, is to get the boys to realize that 
they are responsible in great measure for 
the success or failure of the home, and to 
realize their responsibilities for some- 
thing more than the financial side of it. 

As stated in the introduction of the 
course of study: ‘Man’s thinkine about 
the family has always been so tinctured 
with emotional reactions that little ana- 
lytical reasoning has been devoted to 
many of the questions that arise in a study 
of this nature.” 

Mothers who have examined the out- 
lines of study in the course, or who have 
watched the reactions of their sons to- 
ward it have expressed the heart-felt wish 
that their husbands had had such a course 
in their boyhood. 


_ A bibliography that represents think- 
ing considerably in advance of the gener- 
ally accepted attitudes on certain topics is 
assigned as a teacher reference; and the 
teacher may use his discretion as _ to 
whether such content shall be presented. 

The course is one in which the students 
have considerable firsthand information 
to bring to the class with them. 

A visit to one of these classes is inter- 
esting. The teacher takes an easy, friend- 


ly attitude toward the boys, the discus- 
sion is free and informal. From mechan- 
ical subjects, in which most boys delight, 
the instructor leads them subtly to the 
less material forms of social relations and 
the very important matter of living in 
reasonable comfort with those about 
them inside and outside the family. 

The course of study was originally 
written for teacher use only, but after a 
year’s teaching experience, Mr. Sprong 
separated the material into two parts: a 
Student’s Manual, and a _ Teacher's 
Manual. 





MONEY 


Money buys yachts, fit for a king, 
Diamonds and rubies and most every- 
thing; 
Money buys motor cars, liquor and wine, 
But Money can’t buy you a character 
fine. 


Money can dress you and feed you and 
hire 
Servants to bow to your slightest de- 
sire; 
Flatterers and flappers will smile as you 
spend 
Sut Money can’t buy you one whole- 
hearted friend. 


Money is what? Just purchasing power, 

Good to possess for the need of the hour 

Would you be welcome at any man’s door, 

If your fortune should vanish and you 
had nothing more? 


So toil for the Money as hard as you can, 
But still keep a thought for your poor 
fellow man; 
Be generous, friends, kindly and true, 
And make of yourself what no Money 
can do. 





High schools and the depression—Dur- 
ing periods of distress those features of 
the school that have been added last are 
among the first to go. Novel features are 
dubbed “fads and frills” when they are 
often more necessary than features not 
assailed which are retained because of the 
hold of tradition after they have outlived 
their usefulness. The report will be of 
aid in determining what sacrifices should 
be made.—Journal of the N. E. A. 








Oh. Curriculum,--and Extra Curricu- 
lum. too—what criraes are committed in 
thy name! 





Who’s Who 


in Extra Curricular Activities 


~DGAR M. DRAPER—Outstanding 

4 among extra curricular authorities is 
a man on the west coast—western by 
birth, in training, and in professional ex- 
perience—Dr. Edgar M. Draper. A na- 
tive of Oregon, Dr. Draper did all his ed- 
ucational work in the University of Wash- 
ington, receiving the B. A. in 1916, the 
master’s degree in 1925, and in 1926 the 
Ph. D. 

For one vear before the World War and 
one year after it, Dr. Draper was head of 


the history department, athletic coach, 
and boys’ adviser in the Union High 
School at Bremerton, Washington. From 


1917 to 1919, he was a commissioned of- 
ficer in the United States Navy. For a 
four-year period ending in °’24, he served 
as superintendent of schools in Winslow, 
Washington; in ‘24-25, as principal of 
the union high school at Mount Vernon, 
Washington: and since 1925, as associate 
professor of education at the University 
of Washington. 

Dr. Draper’s social fraternity is Phi 
Kappa Sigma, for which he has been 
Chapter Visitor for two vears, organizing 
the pledges’ educational program. In 
undergraduate davs he was a “Senior 
Scholar,” and member of Phi Beta Kappa 
and Phi Delta Kappa, as well as of “Scab- 
bard and Blade.” 

According to this educator, the real 
educational program in extra curricular 
activities is only in its infancy. The big 
problem, he feels, is that of determining 
and organizing objectives in each of the 
extra curricular fields, and of developing 
activities definitely to realize these ob- 
jectives. The responsibility of those who 
direct extra class projects is fully as 
vreat as that of those who work with the 
organization of curricular materials. In 
the very near future he hopes to see the 
hanhazard sponsorship of activities elim- 
inated, and a program developed which is 
truly educational in character. An im- 
mediate result of this intensive study of 
values and aims in extra-curricular fields 
will be the elimination of many of the ac- 
tivities which cannot or at least have not 


been justified by scientific investigations. 
Many teachers and pupils are devoting 
hours of time in furthering a phase of 
this large program which they have never 
considered in terms of educational values. 
An earnest wish to achieve some such 
vague and illusive goal as improvement in 
citizenship or character development is 
the only justification for a large number 
of activities at present. 

“We shall make progress” declares Dr. 
Draper, “in training teachers for the ac- 
tivities program by developing practical 
courses in our teacher training institu- 
tions rather than theoretical courses, 
which have dominated the situation up to 
the present time. Every prospective 
teacher should have practice in the spon- 
soring and directing of an extra curricu- 
lar program as well as in organizing and 
developing learning experiences and ac- 
tivities in these fields, before he is certif- 
icated. 

“No phase of our school program today, 
I believe, is more important educationally 
than the extra curriculars in preparing 
the student for life today and tomorrow. 
This is the reason why every teacher 
should bo vrepared to make a contribution 
in that work. Enthusiasm, of course, is 
a definite and vital factor; but scientific 
study of the determination of objectives, 
validation of objectives and selection of 
activities for the program are of far 
greater significance for the future.” 

Among the half dozen books credited to 
Dr. Draper are Extra Class and Intra- 
mural Activities, °28:; Intramural Athlet- 
ics, °28; and Extracurricular Credits, ’31. 
His latest book, Principles of American 
Secondary Education, was brought out by 
Century Company in °32. 

Such periodicals as School Executives’ 
Magazines, Vocational Guidance Maga- 
-‘ne, and Jinior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, carry articles over his 
signature. 

As for personal 


hobbies, Dr. Draper 


has a flair for golf and billiards confess- 
ing that he has been under eighty a few 
times at golf, and is always under eighty 
in his run at billiards.—A. G. 


—_— 
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Peter Appears 
A One Act Play 


Dorothy M. Mead 


Characters 

PETER WAYNE, a writer, the son of an old 
friend of the Darlings 

JESSICA DARLING, the pampered daughter 

PATRICIA MOORE, a cousin 

TONY DALE, book salesman mistaken for 
Peter 

Mr. HARGREAVE, a guest of the Darlings 

JAMES A. DARLING, blustery head of the 
household 

ALTHEA DARLING, the other half 

JANE, maid 


Time: About 1:30 P. M. 
Place: In the Darling living room. 
Scene: Rather a luxuriously furnished 


living room. Lace panels curtain the two 
windows. Near each window is a com- 
fortable rocking chair generously filled 
with pillows. Occupying the wall space 
between the windows is a table filled to 
overflowing with books, magazines, and a 
lamp. Above the table hangs a large por- 
trait of a boy about ten years old. At the 
right-hand side is a davenport with over- 
stuffed rocker near. Left front is a writ- 
ing table with a chair nearby. A door- 
way leading left to hall. Doorway lead- 
ing right to dining-room. Bouquets and 
baskets of flowers fill vacant spaces about 
the room. 

As the curtain rises, two attractive 
young ladies are seated in the room, one 
before each window. Jessica, a_ little 
above medium height, is wearing a long, 
flowing gown which accentuates her 
slenderness. Patricia, inclined to plump- 
ness, wears a simpler, shorter dress. She 
is very much occupied in examing the 
various pieces of candy in a large box. 
Jane, the maid, is industriously tidying up 
the room. Jessica and Patricia, keeping 
close watch out their respective windows, 
are evidently looking for someone. 


JESSICA (turning away from the win- 
dow impatiently). Don’t be so. stingy 
about that candy, Pat. Please remember 
that J like it, too. Say, who gave it to you, 


anyway? 

Pat (looking up somewhat startled). 
Oh, why—ah—er—I guess Tom did. 
(Seems quite vague as she passes candy 
to Jessica.) I—I thought you were on a 
diet. 

JESSICA. Well, I'm not! Did you say 
you guess Tom gave it to you? For heaven 
sakes, girl, what’s ailing you lately? You 
haven’t answered a question right since 
Dad got the telegram saying Peter was 
coming. 

PAT (popping another piece of candy 
in her mouth). That’s just it—er—I—I 
mean, I’ve been very much occupied late- 
ly with a matter of extreme importance 
and I— . 

JESSICA (interrupting). The bunk! You 
mean you are so taken up with the 
thoughts of Peter arriving today that you 
can’t think of anything else. You just 
leave him strictly alone! He’s going to be 
entertained by me—see! 

Pat (with a giggle). No I don't see, 
but I do hear such talking as isn’t’ becom- 
ing to a young lady of your station. What 
if he’s terribly gawky ‘n’ wears im- 
mense horn-rimmed glasses ‘n’ combs his 
hair in a ridiculous way ‘n’ acts as daffy 
as some poets do ’n’ all— 

JESSICA (furiously). If you don’t keep 
still Pi— 

(A crash heard outside sounds as though 
someone has fallen over a pail. Both 
Jessica and Pat rush into the hall fol- 
lowed by the somewhat frantic Jane. A 
jumble of voices is heard, three females 
and one male, and finally all are heard 
coming nearer and soon make their ap- 
pearance in the living-room. Pat rushes 
in first and pulls large rocker into 
center of room. Jessica enters and be- 
hind her is a young man who seems 
somewhat bewildered. Jane hurries 
through the room and disappears at 
right entrance.) 

Pat (eyeing young man coquettishly). 
Do sit down here, Peter, and rest your- 
self. My, I’d feel terribly upset if J ever 
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stepped on a bar of soap and tripped over 
a pail of water. Dear me, do you think 
your suit is ruined? (Walks around him 
to see how bad he does look.) 

JANE (appearing breathlessly; waves a 
towel dangerously near young man’s 
face). Here you are, Mr. Peter. Let me 
wipe your suit off for you. 

JESSICA (firmly). Jane, stop waving 
that towel in the gentleman’s face and 
give it to me directly! (Snatches towel 
from diappointed maid and turns to Tony, 
the young man who, of course, has been 
mistaken for Peter). Here, Peter, can’t 
I help you get some of that old soapsuds 
off? 

Tony (tall, dark, good-looking young 
man; he is trying vainly to make him- 
self understood but, with three young la- 
dies fluttering about him, taking him for 
someone he isn’t, he is much confused). I 

-I beg your pardon, but you see—well— 
= 

PAT (taking towel from Jessica and 
rubbing front of Tony’s coat vigorously). 
Never mind making excuses because you 
dumped the pail of water all over the 
porch. When a fellow slips on a bar of 
soap he’s apt to do most anything. Dear 
me, you are dreadfully wet! 

TONY (with shake of his head). Ye-yes, 
I guess I am—rather. Let me have the 
towel a minute. (Finishes wiping soap- 
suds from suit; seeing Jane, hands towel 
hack to her, much to her blushing de- 
light.) 

PAT (pulling chair closer). Do sit down 
here, Peter. My, you must be awfully 
lame. 

JESSICA (indignantly), Come right ov- 
er and sit down in this chair by the win- 
dow. It is much more comfortable. (indi- 
cates chair she had previously occupied) 
And do have a chocolate. They are quite 
delicious. 

TONY (sidles away from both chairs 
offered him and sits in one by the R win- 
dow; refuses candy). Thanks, but I just 
had dinner a short time ago. You see, 
what I want to say is— 

JESSICA. Oh, don’t mind that. Being 
fifteen minutes late isn’t anything to apol- 
ogize about. 

JANE (running in suddenly from out- 
side entrance L). He—here, sir, is y-your 
brief case. 

TONY (startled at sound of another fe- 
male voice). Oh yes, thanks a lot. I’d 
quite forgotten about it. 








PAT 


(squealing with delight). Oh, 
please do read some of your poems to us. 
And tell us what your next novel is going 
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to be about. I do think that writers are 

the most thrilling persons in the world. 

Tony (fumbling with tie). Ye-yes, I 
guess they must be. That is—I mean—I 
think they are too. (Attempts a laugh 
which is slightly too hearty.) 

JESSICA. I sometimes think I really 
ought to be writing. I really have an 
idea for the most fascinating novel. 

TONY (raising eyebrows in surprise). 
Well—well. It would undoubtedly be the 
Great American Novel. Have you—ah— 
started it yet? 

JESSICA (flushing with pleasure). Oh, 
ves. Just a minute and I'll get it. (EF vits 
Right.) 

PAT (with an air of distress). Oh, 
Lordy! Something will have to be done to 
keep her from reading that junk. Say, 
(very confidentially) did you ever write 
any plays? 

TONY (in too deep now to get out). Why 
—ah, ah—yes—ah, ah—once! 

PAT (with a giggle). Well, don’t ever 
mention it to a living soul but—/ have 
written a whole play! (Stated with strong 
emphasis) Vl go and get it. I just know 
you'll think it’s great! (Skips quickly 
through R entrance.) 

TONY (jumping up). Great Suffering 
Caesar, I’ve got to get out of this mess in 
a hurry. Here’s hoping those two will 
stay out of sight until I get away. (Starts 
to tiptoe towards door). 

JANE (appearing suddenly from R en- 
trance). Oh, Mr. Peter—I want to show 
you something. (Holds up five or six 
papers and rushes toward him) Here are 
some—some poems that I—I wrote. You 
take ’em and look at ’em as soon as you 
get time. (Thrusts papers into Tony's 
hand and rushes out L exit as footsteps 
are heard; sticking head through doorway 
whispers loudly.) Don’t let anyone see 
‘em. 

(Tony stands in middle of room, poems in 
one hand and brief-case in other; as 
footsteps come nearer he stuffs poems 
in brief-case and deliberates as_ to 
whether he should run or not; takes two 
steps forward and stops; an elderly 
man enters—Mr Darling; wears glasses 
with long black silk ribbon attached and 
has a newspaper in hand; suddenly 
spies Tony.) 

JAMES D. (coming forward with ex- 
fended hand). Well, well, well, this must 
be Peter. How are you, my boy? (Shakes 
Tony's hand emphatically) Have you been 
here long? Where the deuce-is every- 





body? Here—do come.and sit down. Just 
put your brief-case right there on the 
desk. That’s right. 
(Tony lays brief-case on desk and follows 

Jessica’s father with a sigh to the dav- 

enport where both sit down and remain 

silent for a moment or two.) 

JAMES D. (glancing up at picture of 
boy between the windows, then looking 
very hard at Tony). H’m, you’ve changed 
considerably since you were a child, Peter. 
But then, I suppose that’s perfectly nat- 
ural. Children often do change so rapid- 
ly. 

TONY (ivith a sheepish grin). Yes, don’t 
they though. I remember hearing some- 
one else say the same thing. (Laughs 
somewhat heartily and gives Mr. Darling 
a nudge with his elbow.) 

JAMES D. (a bit surprised at the famil- 
iarity). Yes—yes, I guess it often hap- 
pens. Ah, by the way, 1 enjoyed that last 
novel of yours, FLAMING HEARTS, very 
much. Dear me, where did I leave my 
copy! I do believe it is on the porch. Just 
wait at minute, Peter, while I get it. You 
must autograph it for me before you do 
anything else. (Exit left.) 

TONY ‘hopefully). Now to get away! 











ANYTHING IN ENTERTAINMENT 
Original plans for 
Junior-Senior Banquets 
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(Tries to raise R window but it won't 
budge; is just about to try L window when 
Jessica returns with manuscript.) 

JESSICA (excitedly). Here’s my novel, 
Peter. Oh-oh, here comes mother. Hide 
this—quick! Put it in your brief-case. 
(Shoves it into Tony's hand.) 

TONY (exasperated). I say—! (Looks 
up and sees Jessica’s mother standing in 
R doorway observing him interestedly; 
hurries to desk and stuffs Jessica’s novel 
in brief-case.) 

Mrs. DARLING (advancing toward 
Tony). My dear boy when did you arrive? 
(Acts as though she was going to kiss him 
but changes her mind and pats him gently 
on the shoulder instead) My, what a nice 
boy you have grown up to be! (Glances 
vp at picture) You have changed consid- 
erably though, I vow. But then, children 
cannot always be expected to remain the 
same. 

TONY (greatly agitated). No, no, that’s 
quite right. Children are often changeable 
that way. It really is most peculiar, isn’t 
it? 

Mrs. D. (observing Tony a bit doubt- 
fully). Yes, it seems to be. I really think— 

PAT (rushing in breathlessly). Oh dear, 
Poter, I had such a time trying to—(stops 
short at sight of aunt; swallows hard and 
quickly hides manuscript behind her; 
sidles over to desk where she succeeds in 
shoving it under the young man’s brief- 
case.) 

Mrs. D. (observing Pat's actions with 
much alarm). What was that you had in 
vour hand, Patricia? Bring it here and let 
me see it. 

JAMES D. (returning with book for 
Tony to autograph; sighs audibly at sound 
ot wife’s voice). Do leave the child alone, 
Althea. Like as not she was just reading 
some type of a trashy love story. She'll 
vet over it by and by if you leave her alone 
long enough. (Puts hand over mouth as 
though to suppress yawn.) 

Mrs. D. (Turning to hushand indig- 
nantly). I suppose if I weren’t here you 
would let vour daughter and niece read 
such degrading stuff all day long. But you 
know very well that I simply will not al- 
low it! Patricia, bring whatever you had 
in your hand directly to me. 

(Pat blushes furiously and is attempting 
to stammer something or other when 


Mr. Hargreave wanders in abhsent- 


mindedly from L entrance. He is rather 
short and fat, near-sighted, appears to 
be rather vague about everything, and 
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is always making blunders; walks over 

to desk and begins rummaging in brief- 

case.) 

Mr. HARGREAVE (takes out manuscripts 
of Jessica’s novel and Jane’s poems; then 
proceeds to pull out Pat’s play also; be- 
gins to sputter). Huh—h’m—what the 
deuce is all this scribbling in my brief- 
case? Since when did I begin to write 
poetry, I'd like to know. Bah! (Makes 
as though to tear manuscripts to bits). 

Pat (frantically). Oh—oh don’t do 
that! Those belong to Peter! That’s his 
brief-case! (Wrenches papers from him 
and hangs on tightly). 

JAMES D. Come over here Hargreave, 
and meet the boy. This is Peter. 

Mr. H. (switching about and observing 
the wuneomfortable Tony with intense 
scrutiny). Well, what about Peter? Who 
the dickens is he? 

JAMES D. My dear Hargreave, you can 
be so dense. Peter is the talented son of 
our old friend, Fred Wayne. 

TONY (in surprise). Did vou say I was 
the son of Fred Wayne, sir? As a matter 
of fact— 

JAMES D. (interrupting). You don’t 
mean to tell me you don’t know your own 
father! Preposterous! (Puffs out cheeks 
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aud leans forward to observe Tony close- 
ly.) 

TONY (swallowing hard and laughing 
foolishly). Oh, no, sir! I—lI just thought 
you made a mistake and said Fred Wayne 
instead of Fred. Or—or, I—I mean I 
thought you said Frank instead of Fred. 

JAMES D. Can it be, lad, that the goofy 
attitude of some people in this place is 
beginning to affect you, too? 

Mrs. D. (passing hand over forehead 
wearily). For pity sakes, James do hush 
up. (Turns to Tony) Never mind him, 
Peter, 1am so glad you have some of your 
manuscripts with you. My, how ambi- 
tious you are to be working on a novel 
and poems and a play all at once. Come, 
Peter, read some of your poems to us. I 
do so adore poetry. ( 

TONY (runs fingers inside of collar and 
brushes hair back). Well, you see, Mrs. 
Darling, ah—it’s just like this. I’m not— 

JAMES |). Fie on you, Althea. Of course 
he’s not prepared to read the work which 
he has, by his genius and the sweat of his 
brow, just produced with his pen. Now, 
Peter ,if you will just autograph my copy 
of your novel FLAMING HEARTS, I'll be 
more than proud Oh bosh! Now what 
did I do with my fountain pen. (Fumbles 
about, first in one pocket, then the other). 
(In the meantime, Mr. Hargreave has 

gone out of the room and returned with 
his own brief-case, Pat hangs onto the 
manuscripts for fear Jessica will see 
them, and Jane peers anxiously through 
the dining-room door—R. exit—from 
time to time. Tony is in hot water up 
to his neck and hasn't the slightest idea 
as to how he is going to get out. Just 
then the doorbell is neard to ring sharp- 
ly and Jane hustles through the room 
to answer the door. Much talking is 
heard and she finally comes back, very 
excited and somewhat puzzled.) 

JANE (fidgeting with apron). Please, 
Mum, there’s a gentleman in the hall who 
declares he’s Peter Wayne. I told him 
that Peter Wayne was already here and 
he laughed at me and told me I was all 
wet. It’s the first time Mum, that anyone 
has ever talked to me like that and, fur- 
thermore, I’m sure he isn’t Mr. Peter 
Wayne. As a matter of fact, Mum, how 
can he be when Peter Wayne is sitting 
right before my very eyes? 

TONY (jumping up and grabbing the 
startled maid by the arm). For the love of 
heavenly days, get that doggoned Peter 
Wayne in here and stop delivering ora- 


wt 


tions! 

Mrs. D. (noticeably agitated). Oh dear, 
whatever can be the meaning of this up- 
roar. Jane show the gentleman— 

PETER (from doorway; he is not quite 
as tall as Tony, but is light and quite 
handsome). No need to show me in, Mrs. 
Darling. I’m Peter Wayne and—why, 
Tony valy, you old bum you—where the 
dickins did you come from? 

TONY (rushing up to Peter and shaking 
him by the shoulder). If you’ don't 
straighten out this mess, [’lI—I’ll— 

PETER (unable to understand the situa- 
‘ion). I say, you don’t need to pull the 
clothes off of me. What in the world has 
come over you, Tony? 
(All the other members look on in aston- 

iskment una,ble to make out what in the 

world has happened.) 

TONY (with drawl). Oh nothing much. 
The only thing is—I’m supposed to be you 
—see! Everybody around here takes me 
for Peter Wayne—poet, novelist, and 
heaven knows what. And here, (bounds 
over to Pat and snatches manuscripts 
from ker) is material for Peter to read 
and criticize—a novel by Jessica, a play 
by Patricia, and poems by Jane. 








88 SUCCESSFUL 
PLAY ACTIVITIES 
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A booklet which is growing inval- 
uable to teachers in charge of recess- 
es and after-school play activities and 
to all who are in any way serving the 
play interests of children. 


88 Successful Play Activities is a 
pocket sized handbook containing di- 
rections for conducting tournaments 
of many kinds, sidewalk games, 
games played with equipment the 
children themselves can make, and 
suggestions for music and drama on 
the playground and for nature play. 


Price $.60 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
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(Hands them all to Peter; Jessica, Pat 
and Jane are too horrified to speak, 
Mrs. D. seems very much pained, James 
D. goes through a series of facial con- 
tortions and lets his book fall to the 
floor, while Mr. Hargreave stands and 
observes them all in seeming astonish- 
ment. Suddenly Peter bursts out laugh- 
ing and drops into the chair Tony has 
just sprung from.) 

TONY (confronting Peter, hat in one 
hand and brief-case in other). If you 
think being mistaken for someone else is 
funny— 

PETER (getting up and putting hand on 
Tony's shoulder). Never mind, old boy. I 
admit this is a serious situation, all right. 
You see, folks, Tony is taking orders for 
a brand new Encyclopedia just out. When 
I met him the other day and heard he was 
to be in Green City for the week end, I 
told him to look me up at the James Dar- 
ling home. Well, as things went, he was 
early and I was late and everything be- 
came beautifully mixed. 

Mr. H. (looking at Peter then up at the 
picture). By Jove, I thought the other 
fellow didn’t resemble that picture. 

Mrs. D. (rising and appearing much 
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exasperated). Peter, this has been a 
dreadful mixup and I’m sure we owe our 
apologies to Mr. Dale. (Takes Tony’s hat 
and brief-case from him and lays them on 
the table) You must stay for dinner now. 
It will be served very soon, I’m sure. 
JAMES D. (laughing heartily). We did- 
n’t give vou much of a chance to explain 
vourself, did we, young fellow? (Goes 
up and begins shaking hands with both 
Peter and Tony; turns to Jessica and 
Pat) Here, girls, this is Peter. Perhaps 
he can help you with your novels, plays 
and poems better than Tony could. (Both 
girls nod shyly at Peter and Pat takes 
her stand close to Tony). 
JANE (from dining-room doorway—R 
exit). Please, Mum, dinner is served. 
JAMES D. (rubbing hands together). 
Welcome news—welcome news, indeed. 
Come boys, you must be hungry after such 
a mixup. Let us dine. Althea—(Holds 
out arm to Mrs. D. and together they 
start towards the dining-room, followed 
by Peter and Jessica, Tony and Pat, and 
finally Mr. Hargreave who, with hands 
clasped behind his back, shakes his head 
doubtfully and follows.) 
CURTAIN 
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For a long time you have wanted a real honest duplicating stencil. 
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News, Notes and Comments : 
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The biennial convention of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference to be 
held in Chicago April 8-13, 1934, will have 
as its major theme, ‘‘Music in the Life of 
the Nation’ with emphasis on the prob- 
lems and needs of the time, particularly 
stressing the relation of music and music 
cducation to the leisure-time program 
now boing developed. 

President Walter H. Butterfield of 
Providence, Rhode Island, has announced 
an unusually strong program, with 
speakers of international renown, and a 
varied schedule of festivals, concerts and 
demonstrations . 

Superintendent William J. Bogan is 
general chairman of the Convention Com- 
mittee and heads the executive sub-com- 
mittee, of which Hobart Sommers is sec- 
retary. Further information regarding 
the meeting may be obtained from the 
permanent headquarters of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference at 64 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


The National Association of Student 
Government Officers plans to place appli- 
cation with the National Education Asso- 
ciation to become a department following 
the convention at Washington, D. C. High 
School Councils interested in joining the 
Association are invited to write to Head- 
quarters at Sapulpa, Oklahoma, secure 
their membership soon, and participate in 
the activities. 


HOW TO WEAR CAPS AND GOWNS 


Caps should be placed upon the head 

with the deep part on the back with tassel 
draped over the left temple. 
_ Young men should work the cap on 
from the front to the back of the head, 
making suve that the hair is concealed in 
front. 

Gowns should set well upon the shoul- 
ders in the back and fasten in front to the 
top only. 

It is the popular custom for girls to 
wear white collars with their gowns. 

At the Baccalaureate Sermon the young 
men should remove their caps and keep 
them off during the entire service. It is 
not customary however, for young ladies 
to remove theirs at any time. 

At the Commencement Exercises, it is 


the usuz] custom for the young men to re- 
move their caps with the left hand and re- 
ceive their diplomas with the right; then 
to replace their caps when they take their 
seats. The young men should also re- 
move their caps simultaneously when a 
prayer is offered, and replace them at the 
close of the prayer. The young ladies 
should not remove their caps at any time 
during the exercises.—Printed by permis- 
sion of the C. E. Ward Co. 


Home Room Guidance, by Harry C. Me- 
Kown, is just off the press. This is Dr. 
McKown’s fifth major book in the field 
of extra curricular activities. It is a vol- 
ume of 447 pages published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 


The National Forensic Speech Tourna- 
ment for high schools will be held in To- 
peka, Kansas, May 7-8-9. The National 
Forensic Tournament sponsors six differ- 
ent types of speech contests; namely: De- 
bate, Oratorical Declamations, Original 
Oratory, and Extempo Speaking 

Topeka is very favorably located for a 
National Tournament It is easily acces- 
sible by rail and highway The leading 
transcontinental railroads and highways 
run through Topeka; and as for facilities 
to hold a tournament there are none 
better. Topeka has one of the finest 
high schools in the Middle West. Good 
judges are also available. There are 
cleven colleges and universities within a 
radius of seventy-five miles. Free lodg- 
ing will be provided in private homes for 
all contestants. 


The following assembly program prov- 
ed to be very interesting to the students of 
Miltonvale Rural High School Miltonvale, 
Kansas. The Aviation and Radio Club 
secured an ordinary novelty microphone 
and attached it to a radio The micro- 
phone had a push buttom switch on it 
which made it possible to cut off the pro- 
gram coming over the radio and permit 
broadcasting from the next room 

The students met at the usual assembly 
period time and had announced to them 
that a radio program was the offering 
for the period After listening for several 
minutes to a musical program coming 
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from an N BC Station, the students were 
greatly surprised to hear the announce- 
ment that a play by play account of the 
Miltonvale-Glasco game would be given. 
This game had been played two nights be- 
fore and was a thriller. The program 
was not only interesting but served as a 
pep meeting for the game that was to be 
played that night. 


The University of Wisconsin now offers 
four hundred leisure time courses. Dean 
Chester D. Snell of the University Exten- 
sion Division is doing much to make this 
tvpe of training available over the state 
through extension classes in the larger 
cities. 


Tentative dates for the Fourth Annual 
Convention of the National Association of 
Student Government Officers, which will 
he held at Washington, D. C., in conjunc- 
tion with the convention of the National 
Education Association, have been set for 
July 2, and 3, 1934. The Chairman of the 
Convention Committee, Mr. Raymond 
Royal, President of the Roosevelt High 
School, Seattle, Washington, reports plans 
being undertaken for an interesting and 
instructive convention. 


The Madison, Wisconsin, Vocational 
School has opened a course for domestic 
help. It will direct training in the general 
duties of a maid, marketing, meal plan- 
ning, table service, care of children and 
personal hygiene. 


When efforts arise in a community to 
eliminate music, art, dramatics, games, 
dancing, and sports from the schools, the 
matter should not be considered in terms 
of the little red schoolhouse and a differ- 








The Journal of Educational 


Dramatics 


PLAYERS MAGAZINE 


Official Publication of 
National Collegiate Players 
News of dramatic events welcomed from 
all high schools, colleges and universities. 
A journal devoted to the interests and 
problems of school dramatics. Feature ar- 
ticles, editorials, a one-act play, book and 
magazine reviews, pictures and news of 
productions——are a few of the values in 
each issue. Published five times during 
the school year. $2.00 per year. Send ten 
cents in stamps for sample copy. 
BOX 266 PERU, NEBRASKA 
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PLAYCRAFTERS ONE.ACT PLAYS 
are 
MUCH BETTER PLAYS 
Fer Schools, Churches and Clubs 
We Furnish Scripts For Each Player 
With each play we send a Master copy and indi- 
vidual scripts for each member of cast. Makes 
it much easier to learn parts. 
ONE WEEK FREE EXAMINATION 
Any three of the following plays sent for 7 days’ 
examination upon request. No obligation. Sim- 
ply return those not wanted. 
THE PLAYS 
SNAKEOLOGY 
A Negro Comedy 
THE WOMAN NOBODY 
A Strong Drama 
THE DEATH WATCH 
A Mystery Comedy-Drama 
THE HOUSE IN THE SWAMPS 
A Mystery Comedy-Drama 
MONKEY BIZINESS 
A Drama of Modern Youth 


THE PLAYCRAFTERS GUILD 
1012 Washington St. Dayton, Ohio 
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en 
Idridge Entertainment 
for School Activities 


“THE PERFECT ASSEMBLY” 
by George M. Savage, Jr. First pub- 
lished in Player’s Magazine, this assem- 
bly satire is easy to present—and a riot 
of fun. 8 copies required, price 25 cts. 
“The Perfect Assembly” was received 
with loud enthusiasm in chapel. Stu- 
dents, faculty and cast had plenty of 
laughs and fun.” 
Rena Calhoun, Georgetown (Ky.) 
College. 
“AUDITORIUM PLAYS AND STUNTS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS” 
A useful book for the entire year. 
Price 75 cts. 
“JUNIOR HIGH AUDITORIUM BOOK” 
Full of helpful Junior High material. 
Price 75 cts. 
“BRIGHT BITS FOR BANQUETS” 
A book you need every year. 
Price 50 cts. 


“CLEVER SPEECHES FOR ALL OC- 
CASIONS” 
For busy people. 
Price 75 cts. 
And Thousands Of Fine Plays; Long, 
Short, Royalty, Non-royalty, Etc. Com- 
plete description in the free catalogue. 


“The House That Helps” 


Eldridge Entertainment 


House, Inc. 
Dept. S. 
Franklin, Ohio 





—and— Denver, Colo. 
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ent civilization, nor in terms of some mis- 
taken persons whose contribution to the 
solution of social problems is marked by a 
standardized denunciation of “the frills 
of education,” but omits all that might be 
said for the laughter, smiles, and happi- 
ness of children, in terms of mental hy- 
giene in the schools. Dr. Mayo’s recent 
statement that every other bed in the hos- 
pitals of the United States is occupied by 
cases of mental or nervous disease, calls 
attention to the danger of the present sit- 
uation.—George D. Strayer. 


SHOULD THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS “DEBUNK” 
HISTORICAL PERSONAGES” 

If Gen. Bonapart Strongheart, the uncle 
of his country, tipples in the ale house and 
more than occasionally gets drunk; if he 
is known as a poker faced gambler by the 
“boys” and as a perfect devil by the ladies; 
should the public school history book tattle 
on him? Or should it follow the tradition- 
al method of inspiring patriotism by pre- 
senting only the hero’s good qualities? 

Such is the purport of one of the ques- 
tions recently prepared by Carroll R. Reed, 
superintendent of Minneapolis schools, for 
submission to public school principals to 
start off a year’s study of difficult prob- 
lems in education. 

The principals will discuss these and 
similar problems with the teachers of their 
respective schools and will present to Mr. 
Reed their answers, which will be used as 
a basis in determining future educational 
policies in the Minneapolis public schools. 


Education does not serve its purpose, of 
course, until it meets the problem of the 
individual student. Instead of attempt- 
ing to maintain hard and fast require- 
ments for all alike, its aim should be to 
adapt its training to the needs of each as 
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those needs, or capacities, are discovered 
—and the discovery process also is vital. 
That gets away from standardization in 
attempted exaction of a given amount of 
identical school work from every student 
and then in judging his ability by the re- 
sponse. The response quite naturally, is 
often disappointing: The lesson being 
that education, like government, should 
serve the individual rather than seek to 
become his master.—Kansas City Star. 


A course in beauty culture has just been 
added to the Hadley Vocational School in 
St. Louis. Three thousand dollars were 
appropriated to establish it. 


COMMENCEMENT SPEAKERS 
The Who’s Who articles that have been 
running in School Activities since Sep- 
tember will suggest commencement 
speakers of the highest order. Other ex- 
cellent speaker material will be found 
among the contributors. 


If you do not find advertisers offering 
your extra curricular needs ,write School 
Activities for information. 











ROSA 


By Carolyn Edson 
A PLAY IN ONE ACT 


Ideal for Amateur Production 


Rosa is a simple and effective play 
with fine acting opportunities. Small 
cast of five women, two men and 
three extras. The play book contains 
complete directions for production; 
the stage movement and setting are 
described in minute detail. Rosa is 
easy to produce and will appeal to 
any audience. 


—No Royalty— 
Thirty-five cents a copy 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA, 


Washburn College 
1702 Jewell Avenue, Topeka, Kansas 
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THE FAMILY PEACE DISTURBED 
Gulielma Daves 


Cast of characters in order of appearance. 

EVELYN, TOM, MOTHER, FATHER, LOU, 
JIMMY, BuD, AUNT MAry, JANE, 
GENE, HARRY 

(The playlet is announced. A _ pause. 
From behind closed curtains comes the 
sound of a piano; someone is playing a 
gay selection, as ““My Heart Stood Still,” 
from THE CONNECTICUT YANKEE. Cur- 
tains part, showing the living room of an 

verage American family. Evelyn is 
playing. Her brother, Tom enters, stands 
with elbows on the piano, and sings the 
last three lines of the chorus.) 

Tom. “I never lived at all 

Until the thrill of that moment 
When my heart stood still.” 

EVELYN. I bet our hearts are going to 
stand still tonight from all I hear! 

Tom. Well of course! Isn’t Miss 
putting on this show? 

EVELYN. Therefore 
are superfluous! 

Tom. Aw, gwan, bookworm! 

EVELYN. That’s enough, Mr. Tom! 
(Looks at wrist watch) Heavens! I didn’t 
know it was so late. Gene’ll be here before 
I get my hat on. (Starts to leave) And 
Tom be nice to Gene if he comes before I 
get ready! 

Tom. Am I just to wait round on you? 
I’ve got to get ready! I’ve got a date with 
Jennie... 

EVELYN. Puppy love! 
out awaiting an answer). 

ToM. You! Talking about puppy love! 
(He bursts into laughter; goes off also. 


additional words 


(Goes off with- 


From another door enter Mother and 
Father.) 
MOTHER. I’m so happy when the chil- 


dren are in a good humor. Did you hear 
Evelyn playing just now? My she does 
play so well, considering the few lessons 
she’s had. 

FATHER. I didn’t hear. I’ve been work- 
ing a little in the yard. Ahhh! For a 
peaceful night at home! (He stretches out 
in an easy chair reading the paner. A 
moment of silence, then Lou, an older sis- 
ter, with a hat in her hands, rushes in 





pursued by Evelyn.) 

EVELYN. Give it to me! Lou! 
ma! Make her give me my hat! 

MOTHER. What is the matter... 

Lou. Just think of all the things I’ve 
let you use of mine! 

EVELYN. I don’t care; you can’t have it! 
I'm going to wear it! Give it to me now! 

MOTHER. Evelyn! 

Lou. You know it just matches my 
dress. Please, Evelyn, don’t be absurd. 

EVELYN. Give it to me. 

Lov. I'll let you wear my lace mits to 
the tea next Tuesday if... 


Mam- 


EVELYN. I don’t want lace mits for the 
tea Tuesday. I want my hat now. You've 
got a new one of your own, and... 
Mamma! 

FATHER. Girls! That’s enough! Don’t 


disturb the whole family with your petty 
little squabbles! 
MOTHER. Better give it to her, Lou. 
EVELYN (snatching hat). You wear my 
things all the time, anyway! 
Lou. Think you’re smart, don’t you? 
(Both march out. Peace is broken again; 
tremendous disturbance from the hall 
is heard. The two young sons of the 
family are fighting a duel with wooden 
swords; they gradually come onto the 
scene, thrusting and parrying.) 
JIMMY. Hold, varlet! Didja think when 
you dashed the flagon from this hand that 
such an insult would pass unavenged? 
Bub. Bloody villain, I meant a quarrel! 
JIMMY. Prepare for thy end! I’m the 
best swordsman in all Gascony! 
MoTHER. Jimmy! Bud! Stop that, do 
you hear me? You'll shake the plaster 
down! (The boys stop fencing). 
JIMMY. We were just getting in the 
proper spirit—for the play, you know. 
I'll bet there are duels and murders in it! 
FATHER. When you want to murder 
each otner, go outside the house to do it. 
This is the hundredth time I’ve told you. 
Bubp. Aw... we'll be murdered by mo- 
quitoes outside! (The boys go off as Aunt 
Mary, a thin, quavering lady, comes in.) 


Mary. The children are so restless to- 
night. What is the matter? 
MoTHER. Oh, nothing, Aunt Mary. 


Come sit over here where you'll be com- 
They have their dates for to- 


fortable. 
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night—going to a dance or something, I 
suppose. 

MARY. The girls are quarrelling scan- 
dalously upstairs, and Tom smells like a 
—JI don’t know what—from all that grease 
he’s smoothing his hair with. Even Jane’s 
become infected with the excitement. 

MoTHER. That child! It’s time she was 
vetting to bed. I'll goup... 
(Enter Tom, meticulously dressed. 

ries his hat.) 

Tom. Well, goodby, folks. 
nie’ll be waiting for me. 

FATHER. Going out again tonight, Tom! 

Tom. Am I going out tonight! I should 
think so! Why, tonight’s the night—you 
know—THE night... (He is interrupted 
hy six-year old Jane who runs in.) 

JANE. Mamma, they’re all going! Lem- 
me go too! 

EVELYN (entering). You can’t go with 
us, dear. I'll be with Gene, and Lou with 
Harry, so you wouldn’t want to go. (She 
motions wildly to Mother behind Jane’s 
hack.) 

JANE. I wanna go! 
and Gene talk! 

EVELYN. Impertinent wretch! 
not going! 

JANE (bawling). Mamma! She’s callin’ 
me names! 

MOTHER. Now now, 
don’t think you better . 

Lou (entering, ready too). Oh, Tom, 
have you a list of the cast of characters 
that came out in the paper? 

Tom. Yes. Here. (Fishes in his poc- 
ket for it.) 

JANE. I wanna go! I wanna go! I wan- 
na... 

(Doorbell rings. Evelyn starts to door.) 

EVELYN. That’s probably Gene and 
Harry. Mother please, please keep her 
still till we go! (She admits Gene and 
Harry. Pantomime greetings. Bud and 
Jimmy enter from the other side of the 
room. The next seven speeches are spoken 
simultaneously.) 


Car- 


I guess Jen- 


I like t’ hear you 


You're 


Jane darling, I 
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Bub. Don’t forget, Tom, you’re to drop 
us by school before you go for Jennie. 

Tom. Qh, for Pete’s sake, I’m late al- 
ready! 

GENE (to Evelyn). Sure, reserved seats, 
down front... 

HARRY (to Lou). The Owls are giving 
a dance afterwards ... 

JANE. | wanna go! I wanna go! 
Mary. Hush, child! 

MOTHER. Not tonight! 

FATHER (flinging down his paper in 
wrath). What is going on! What do you 
mean by all this screaming and yelling? I 
can’t understand a word you're saying! 
The whole household is upset and I, as 
the head of it, demand to know what is 
going on! 

ALL. What? Don’t you know? 

FATHER. No. I do not! 

EVELYN. It’s the... 

Lou. The. . (speech department play, 
class operetta; whatever the production is 
called.) ... 

Tom. The best thing Miss 
ever produced! 

ALL. Tonight! 8:15! High School Aud- 
itorium! 

MOTHER. That's the play I’ve read so 
much about in the papers! 

Mary. I must be getting behind the 
times! I’d forgotten that was tonight. 

JANE. I wanna go! 

FATHER. Well why couldn’t you have 
let us know before? You know we would- 
n’t miss seeing Mother, you'd 
better hurry! Yes, Jane, you can go. How 
much time have we? 

(All talk animatedly as curtain closes.) 


COSTUMES | 


We carry a full line of Costumes, Wigs, Beards, 
Grease Paints, Evening Dress Suits, Tuxedos, 
Wooden Shoes, and Swords, for home talent 
shows and masquerade balls. For rent or for sale. 


Niemann Costume Co. 
Box 167 Grand Island, Nebraska 
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Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 
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ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
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Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Book- 
let, “How to Apply and Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., 
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A NOVEL IDEA FOR A JUNIOR SENIOR 
BANQUET 


Lillian Berreman 


As the second semester gets under way, 
class officers and advisers begin looking 
for clever and novel ideas for that annual 
occasion, the junior-senior banquet. In 
most of the smaller schools the problem 
of financing this project is an acute one. 
The following plan which was very suc- 
cessful in Ritzville high school last year 
may be of interest to those planning to 
give banquets this year. 

A general committee composed of six 
students from the junior class was named 
to secure plans for some central motif 
which might be carried out. A check on 
finances revealed that the junior class 
had some $35.00 to sponsor the project. 
lhe first decision reached by the commit- 
tee was that the main part of the banquet 
be donated by individuals of the junior 
class, such donations to be in actual pro- 
duce, the price of which was not to exceed 
twenty-five cents. Some students from 
the farm donated potatoes, others eggs, or 
cream, until practically the entire menu 
was complete by donations. The plan was 
overwhelmingly successful not only from 
a financial standpoint, but also from the 
viewpoint of individual participation. 
Each student felt that he was contributing 
his bit toward making the occasion a suc- 
cess and there were no slackers. Through 
the assistance of the home economics de- 
partment the food was cooked and served 
with very little additional expense. 

The general committee organized the 
entire class of 50 members into respective 
committees such as: 

Program committee 
Table committee 
Decorating committee 
Transportation committee 
Reception committee 
Entertainment committee 
Invitation committee 
Favor committee 

The general committee concluded to 
launch the event in the form of a voyage. 
The idea presented to the class in general 
was accepted enthusiastically and work 
was begun by the respective committees. 

The Spanish name El] Dorado meaning 
“The Golden” was selected as the name 
for the ship. All details from invitations 


to place cards carried out the idea of 
ships. 


CTIVITIES 
‘FUN and FUNDS 


You can have both 


and a helpful school project be- 


sides. HOW TO PLAN AND 


CARRY OUT A SCHOOL CARNI- 
VAL is what you need. Price 50c. 
BALLOONS, Best Grade 





Six-inch Inflation, per dozen $0.18 
Ten-inch Inflation, per dozen 24 
Ten-inch Squawkers, per dozen 40 
Balloon Sticks, per dozen ~ <a 
CONFETTI 
Bulk Confetti, bright and clean, 
5-lb. package . . 1.00 
Ribbon Confetti, 100 rolls or 
5 packages - ae 
FUN MAKERS . 
Light Canes, per dozen 30 
Miniature Hats, per dozen .60 
Crepe Paper Hats, per dozen 36 
Invisible Photos for Fortune Booth, 
Per dozen 24 


GAMES 
Rubber Horse 
able, 


Shoe Set, not return- 
per set 98 





Table Tennis Set, not returnable, 
Per set .98 
Throwing Darts, not returnable, for 
games of skill, each .08 
Wood Hoops, not returnable, for 
games of skill, each . 06 
NCISE MAKERS 5 ecueoaeasr~ sponse leona 
Horn Dusters, per dozen .... . 48 
Horns, 5-inch, per dozen ~ tae 
Whistles, assorted, per dozen . 20 
Snake Blowouts, per dozen — 
PRIZES 
Special Assortment, 50 items 3.00 
Fish Pond Assortment, 100 items 2.50 
Combination Knife, each .20 
Safety Razor, each 18 
Pearl Necklace, each . we 
Rice Bead Necklace, per dozen 24 | 
Ladies’ or Gent’s Rings, each .20 
Men's Ingersol Watch .98 
Novelty Pencils, per dozen .60 
TICKETS, MISCELLANEOUS 
Special Carnival Tickets, per 500 75 
Roll Admission Tickets, per 1,000 50 
Check Room Tickets, per roll of 250 .40 
Ticket Punch, each 40 
Assorted Paints, handy make-up 
box for amateurs, per box 1.00 
3urnt Cork, per can 50 
Lip Sticks, each 50 
Eyebrow Pencil, each .20 
Cold Cream, per can 60 


We Pay Postage 
Unused goods may be returned 


The School Service Co., 
TOPEKA, -:- KANSAS 
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Enterprising members of the invitation 
committee further eliminated expense by 
securing telegram blanks from the local 
depot agent. The following telegram was 
worked out and delivered to home rooms 


yellow, were used. Plain inexpensive nut 
cups were purchased and covered with 
heavy wire, a sail was attached to this 
body, providing space for the guest’s 
name. 











be- of the seniors by one of the committee, Members of the program committee 
who assumed for the occasion, the role of further carried out the ship idea by using 
ND 4 a Western Union messenger boy: colored drawing paper on which the out- 
line of a ship was stamp ainted. 
NI- THE SHIPMATES OF THE GOOD SHIP ion ude “Bl ei a pager 
50c. ee “an Sa pron tsa ; on yA bomen ed on the cover of this program booklet. 
see o~ a aaetn ate onen enna Inside on the forepage was mimeo- 
Pry on a om ener s graphed (the work being done by com- 
(0:. )§ ee om mittee members) the following toast to 
) ' PORT OF DEPARTURE: DESSERT HOTEL the seniors: 
| TELEPHONE RESPONSE TO MARTHA NEUTZ “EL DORADO” 
Thus the committee had eliminated not May you upon the course of life, 
) | | only the expense of stationery but also Have seas both calm and fair; 
that of mailing. The idea too, proved And may you meet the kind of ships 
_ more novel than the conventional method Called Friend-Ships everywhere; 
) _ of a formal invitation, and the name “El And as you sail upon the seas 
) Dorado” aroused no little interest on the Toward goals you hope to win, 
, : part of senior guests. May all your ways be pleasant ways 
‘ J The favor committee decided to make And all your ships come in. 
nut baskets in the form of small ships, the —Selected 
sails of which might serve as the place The program proper as outlined in the 
8 ecards. Spring colors, pink, green, and booklet was as follows: 
8 3 _ 
8 
, e.°0 
tter osition 
- ‘ 
0 
6 
0 YOU CAN GET IT 
0 
: Hundreds of teachers will earn two hundred dollars or more this summer. SO CAN 
; YOU. Hundreds of others will secure a better position and a larger salary for next 
0 vear. YOU CAN BE ONE OF THEM. Complete information and helpful sugges- 
8 ; : : , 7 203 ; 
0 tions will be mailed on receipt of a three cent stamp. Good positions are available 
5 now in every state. They will soon be filled. 
0 
o | | 
it 
, CONTINENTAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
10 
0 1850 DOWNING ST. DENVER, COLO. 
() 
5 
30 : 
Covers the ENTIRE United States 
School Officials! You may wire us your vacancies at our expense, if speed is ur- 
: gent. You will receive complete, free confidential reports by air mail within 36 hours. 
_ REA Sen de A a ps ae EF 





Sailing 

Bon Voyage 

Fog Horn Blasts 
Anchors 

Ship of Dreams 
Ether Flashes . 
El Dorado . 
Anchors Aweigh 
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Junior Mates 
Third Mate Pence 
Boatswain Proctor 
. First Mate Actor 

. Miss Taylor 


. Sparks and Mate 


Captain Muzzall 
Junior Shipmates 


. Second Mate Kittel 
. Miss Schafer 


On the High Seas 
Shipmates O’Mine 
Piloting . Pilot Johnson 
Oh, Ritzville High The Whole Crew 

To the strains of “Sailing” played by 
the junior class orchestra, the guests were 
escorted to their places. With the guests 
seated, members of the junior class re- 
mained standing to sing a revised version 
of “Sailing.” 

The toastmistress, Third Mate Pence, 
then gave the toast “Bon Voyage.” “Fog 
Horn Blasts’ was an instrumental num- 
ber on the baritone horn, entitled “Asleep 
in the Deep.” 

The principal of the school, First Mate 
Actor, then gave a short talk, ‘““Anchors”’ 
in which he brought out some of the ideals 
of citizenship the school had instilled in 
the minds of seniors. The superintendent 
of schools took for his topic the explana- 
tion of the motif of the whole occasion— 
El Dorado. “Ether Flashes” was a clever 
humorous number, worked out as a radio 
operator receiving flashes aboard the El 
Dorado. As a skit, the number looked 
into the future of seniors explaining what 
they were doing, —the ether flashes could 
be worked out to fit any particular group 
by playing on either their likes or dis- 
likes—the latter making the idea the more 
humorous. 

PILOT JOHNSON 

The adviser of the senior class was ask- 
ed to give a short on “Piloting’’—and the 
program was concluded by the “whole 
crew” standing to sing one of their fav- 
orite high school songs—Oh, Ritzville 
High. 

Table decorations were very simple, but 
effective, spring flowers—sweet peas and 
roses being used, with lighted tapers in 





Exclusive Party Helps 


Inexpensive Table Decorations 
Costumes for Rent 
Party Favors 
For replies please send stamped envelope. 


MRS. HELEN M. ALRICH 


Phone 288 736 Mass. St. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


the same three colors, yellow, pink, and 
green, as used in programs and favors. 
The table committee secured from a gen- 
erous citizen a ship model with electrical 
fixtures. This was lighted and placed at 
the head table in front of the toastmis- 
tress and completed the motif for the oc- 
casion. 

Our banquet was one of the most novel 
and colorful events Ritzville High school 
has ever staged, and all for the sum of 
$35.00. 





A WORLD CRUISE VIA SPEECH 
Rhoda Watkins 


That talk is cheap was proved unques- 
tionably true by the Oral English classes 
at McKinley High School who during mid- 
winter and early spring went on a world 
cruise by way of speech. Before these 
classes returned they also proved that 
speech is silver in the terms of the pres- 
ent day medium of exchange. A gracious 
insurance firm supplied the incentive 
with fifteen splendid pictures of world- 
fameus scenes which a member of one 
cluss mounted for display under the cap- 
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PLACEMENT PROSPECTS 


gathered from seven states and prepared 
in printed form, free upon request. 


SCHUMMERS 
SCHOOL SERVICE | 


W. A. SCHUMMERS, Mer. 


13th year in placement work 
813 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Good Positions 
Good Teachers 
Good Service 
LET’S CALL IT BUSINESS 


A 128 page book covering all phases of se- 
curing a position or promotion. An asset 


PRICE $1.00 





to every teacher. | 
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tion, “The World Is Yours.” The outline 
and itinerary followed in the beginning 
of the trip was one suggested in Craig’s 
The Speech Arts, but as that is for a Eur- 
opean tour only, the classes had to enlarge 
the scope of the outline to suit a more ex- 
tensive tour. 

The subjects were assigned in advance 
so as to allow several days for prepara- 
tion, and for a while we held to schedule, 
progressing rapidly; but then absence 
from class checked our progress, and we 
were forced at times to retrace our steps 
to hezr back reports. To two students 
were assigned the preparations for the 
trip. It became their duty and at the 
same time their pleasure to visit steam- 
ship eftices to procure travel folders, to 
consult rates and finally to select the 
steamer on which we were to embark 
from New York. To two other students 
were assigned the discussion of the joys 
of an ocean liner, the games played, the 
meals served, and the comforts furnished, 
as well as the fees paid for them. An as- 
sistant principal lent her box of souvenirs 
from a ship’s masquerade ball. To two 
others fell the matter of debarkation at 
Liverpool with the interesting feature of 
going through the customhouse. Of 
course, it frequently became necessary for 
the teacher, from her personal exper- 
iences, to answer questions and to supply 
interesting details which had been over- 
looked. 

While we were traveling through Eur- 
ope, one of the most interesting talks giv- 
en was on the subject of automobile trav- 
eling abroad. Through the courtesy of 
the American Automobile Association a 
student obtained all the necessary infor- 
mation, and it was most enlightening to 
learn the variations in the cost of gaso- 
line and oil in different countries as well 
as the formalities to be gone through with 
before obtaining permission to drive a 
car. 

Each class enjoyed Gibraltar particu- 
larly and was loath to sail from there 
to Morocco. After Morocco came Egypt 
with its Great Pyramid and its immortal 
Sphinx, and after that Palestine via the 
Suez Canal. It was just before Easter 
that we reached Jerusalem with the 
Mount of Olives and the Garden of Geth- 
semane in our minds. Then, on to India 
was the plan, with Kipling’s “Mandalay” 
to be recalled, and next, to China and Ja- 
pan. It was interesting to reach Japan 
Just when the cherry blossoms in Potomac 


Park were attracting throngs, to hear 
how these trees came to be planted, and 
to feel again the message of friendship 
banish a rumor of war. 

Because our time allotment was almost 
gone we imagined ourselves on a long, 
restful voyage from Japan, past Australia 
and New Zealand, around Cape Horn to 
Brazil to the most beautiful harbor in the 
world, that of Rio de Janeiro. Brazil 
suggested finding out some facts about 
the Pan American Union. 

Now we were on the last lap of our 
cruise, and it became necessary for two 
other students to visit the offices of the 
South American liners to arrange for a 
return passage to New York, to find out 
rates and time schedules, and to report on 
the United States customhouse regula- 
tions. After we had, in our imaginations, 
reached the homeland, it remained for the 
teacher to read Henry Van Dyke’s “Amer- 
ica for Me.” This made a particularly 
impressive close because Dr. Van Dyke 
had passed away just a few days before 
our cruise came to an end. 


Miss Rhoda Watkins is teacher of English in 
McKinley High School, Washington, D. C. Ac- 
counts of her extraordinary work appear fre- 
quently in educational magazines. 





A “LOST AND FOUND’’ SALE 


Berenice Mueller Ball 


Each year the question comes up “What 
shall we do with all of these ‘found’ ar- 
ticles? The easiest way to answer it is 
to give the contents of the box or drawer 
to the janitor’s children or grandchildren 
but there are always some articles of val- 
ue in the assortment and that value should 
be turned into dollars and put to some 
constructive, all-school use. 

Finding an organization whose scope is 
more or less school-wide and whose treas- 











MAGIC MADE EASY 
A BOOK OF 250 TRICKS 


At party or program tricks of magic are 
alwavs in order. This book makes simple 
the old trick with cards, coins, handker- 
chiefs, and eggs, also new ones that are 
equally baffling to the uninitiated. With 
the aid of this book anyone can be a ma- 
gician. Price, only 25c. Order from 
School Activities Publishing Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. 
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ury needs money should be an easy task: 
the paper, the year book, the Y.M. or the 
Y.W.C.A., or the Athletic Association. 
Any one of these would be ideal to con- 
duct and receive the benefit from a “Lost 
and Found Sale.”” Here’s how: 

Once or twice yearly, depending on how 
many things have accumulated, some or- 
ganization is designated to conduct the 
“Lost and Found Sale.” The articles in 
the Lost and Found Drawer are listed and 
this list is posted for the entire day pre- 
ceding the sale. This gives everyone a 
last chance to claim any lost article and 
avoid disputes at the sale. It is surpris- 
ing how few claims will be made. No 
definite descriptions are given. A sample 
list might be the following: 

4 PENS 
5 PENCILS 
10 SCARFS 
7 GLOVES 
11 RINGS 

To receive any lost article the owner 
must establish his claim beyond a doubt 
because many students will try to bluff 
a description just to see if they can. This 
must be strictly adhered to otherwise the 
posting of the list will spoil the sale. 

The articles are put in the most salable 
condition possible. They are then ar- 
ranged and priced by the committee in 
charge and at a stated time the sale be- 
gins. Naturally the prices are very low be- 
cause every cent is profit; thirty-five 
cents will buy a perfect, life-time, guar- 
anteed pen. Even if the owner of any ar- 
ticle comes along and recognizes his lost 
item on the day of the sale he must “buy 
in” his own property as a penalty for his 
carelessness. If sufficient articles remain 
after the sale, an auction may be held 
the following day. This is always a lot 
of fun. In fact, the entire sale might be 
an auction except for the length of time 
necessary. 

In one large high school such sales were 
held by the Athletic Association on ar- 
ticles found and brought to the main of- 
fice and also by the Girls’ Athletic Asso- 
ciation on articles found during gym 
locker inspections. A certain length of 
time was allowed for the owner to claim 
his article after which it went into the 
“sale box.”’ If any school texts were found 
the owner had to pay a fine of ten cents 
to get them back and the fine for getting 
one’s own marked gym clothes was five 
cents per piece. After three semesters of 
such sales, the committee had a hard time 


to find enough articles to start a success- 
ful sale; the students were learning how 
to take care of their own property in an 
efficient manner! 





(Continued from Page 9) 
HOW ACTIVITIES ARE ADMINISTERED 





bating team, a sewing club, an aeroplane 
club, or an art club. The above distribu- 
tion indicates in a general way the rela- 
tive importance of various extra-curricu- 
lar activities in the junior division of 
these schools. 
Time of Day for Social Functions 

Junior division social functions are 
held most frequently in the afternoon, and 
senior division social functions in the eve- 
ning.—Journal of Education. 





HOW TO WRITE SALABLE ONE-ACT PLAYS! 


BY 
Don Benn Owens, Jr., Editor 
C. David Tobin, Associate Editor 


THE PLAYCRAFTERS GUILD 


Here is a book that, long before you finish read- 
ing it, will inspire you to write, will start you 
off with definite objectives in view, with practi- 
cal ways to it. 
The Authors do not deal in theories. They show 
you HOW to write the sort of ONE-ACT PLAYS 
publishers are buying and organizations are 
playing. Written to meet the requirements of 
School Superintendents, Principals, Teachers, 
Librarians, and students in High Schools and 
Colleges interested in creating literature. 
This Course has developed national enthusiasm. 
It is a condensed lecture as delivered in the 
class-room. Each exercise has been tried out 
many times under the personal directions of the 
authors. It has been critically perfected until 
it meets the requirement of the home student. It 
saves you years of disappointment. The authors 
have taken nothing for granted. They start with 
fundamentals and instruct you completely in this 
branch of Writing. With this Course you should 
have no trouble “breaking” into Successful Writ- 
ing. 
While not contingent upon the purchase of this 
book, we will buy outright or publish on royalty 
any play written as a result of a study of this 
Course as meets our Editorial Requirements. 
Two Months’ Membership In Guild Free! 
Two month’s membership in THE PLAYCRAFT- 
ERS GUILD, the national Playwrights Associa- 
tion, given FREE with book. This membership 
entitles you to FREE analysis, criticisms, and 
helpful suggestions and expert marketing ser- 
vice. You are shown exactly what is wrong with 
the play you write. Book sent prepaid upon 


receipt of check or money order for only $1.98. 
(If personal check is sent please add 15c for ex- 
change fee.) 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
THE PLAYCRAFTERS GUILD g 
Dayton, Ohio 


1012 Washington Street 
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FOR ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Helen M. Alrich 


For those who wish to give a social 
affair on the seventeenth of March, the 
possibilities for decorative schemes and 
entertainment are almost endless. Every 
one should of course, wear a bit of green 
to show that he enters into the spirit of 
the day. Write the invitations on green 
paper, in Irish brogue, stating that you 
expect everyone to come prepared to tell 
at least one Irish joke, or story. When the 
guests have assembled, pin a card with an 
irish name on each one and tell him if he 
answers to any other name during the 
evening he must pay a fine. 

As green is the cherished color of the 
Emerald Isle, the decorations should be 
exclusively in gold, green and white. 

Instead of a conventional center piece, 
the harp and shamrock should occupy the 
conspicuous place. 

The committee in charge should have 
no trouble nor worry about the color 
scheme, St. Patrick himself planned that 
many years ago when he named emerald 
green as his favorite color. However, it 
is quite permissible, for color contrast, to 
combine this with white and gold. 

Model the decorations after those de- 
scribed in the Valentine party in the Feb- 
ruary issue. Use a fringed light and trim 
with shamrock cut outs pasted to the 
fringe or streamers, for a soft pretty 
light, cheap and easy to get together. 
There is nothing prettier nor more grace- 
ful. If there is but one light and that a 
chandelier it may be more elaborate. 

An effective trim may be worked out 
in streamers, moss and cut outs, artistic- 
ally arranged over a hoop. Emerald 
green streamers are fastened to the chain 
of a dome or inverted light about three or 
four feet above the hoop. The hoop must 
be a little larger than the light; the 
streamers are then brought down over 
the hoop, to an equal distance below. The 
ends are caught together with wire, and 
shamrock cut outs are used as a finish. 

Green crepe paper, finely shredded into 
moss, is hung on natural branches, wired 
to the edge of the hoop. For a finishing 
touch, various sized shamrocks are then 


pasted irregularly to the strands of moss. 

People naturally flock to the stage on 
which an orchestra is seated, so by all 
means plan to make this a feature spot. 
A wire strung across the back of the stage 
makes an excellent foundation for the 
decoration of moss, streamers and cut 
Guts 

Three large shamrocks made of green 
mat stock may be tacked over the front of 
such a pit, one centered and the others 
lowered, with tucked or twisted stream- 
ers draped between them. 

The wall, so often bare and cheerless, 
can be made gay or brightened wonder- 
fully with a frieze of decorative crepe, 
edged with a shamrock border. To keep 
the decorations from looking scattered, 
drape streamers from the center light to 
columns or posts, then from the posts to 
the corners, of the room. If dancing is 
to be the entertainment a delightful way 
to match partners is to have the men line 
up on one side of the room with the girls 
iacing them on the opposite side. A hoop 
is strung with ribbons and freighted with 
white and green shamrock cut outs. Cut 
outs bear a green number for the boys 
and white for the girls. This is to be 
rolled back and forth between the two 
lines, the men picking the green sham- 
rocks while the girls take the white. Those 
holding matched numbers become part- 
ners. 

You will find that in every group or 
club there are always a few who are equal- 
ly gifted for singing, dancing, or story 
telling, so before intermission surprise 
the guests with an entertainment. Ap- 
propriate stunts for St. Patrick’s Day may 
easily be arranged. A jig, for instance, 
may be danced by two or more couples; 
a humorous reading such as “Mrs. Mur- 
phy had her Picture Taken,” is good; 
““Mavourneen” may be sung by a dainty 
colleen; or Paddy might whistle the 
“Wearing of the Green.” Remove the 
bushel from the shining light of the group 
and let them entertain the guests. Even 
the most enthusiastic devotee of dancing 
will welcome an opportunity to sit back 
for a bit of entertainment, preferably not 


impromptu. 
The most popular favors are caps, 
horns, whistles, dolls, vanity bags and 
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powder puffs. It is easy to make attrac- 
tive ones for St. Patrick’s Day for there 
are many delightful cut outs and seals 
that can be used. 

Those who declare a willingness to help 
prepare the favors are assured of a mar- 
velous time, for this in itself becomes a 
party. An ordinary powder puff on a 
stick can be quickly transformed into a 
doll favor by drawing features on the puff 
with India ink and pasting a strip of ruf- 
fled streamer over the top of the head to 
form a bonnet. Then make green ties for 
the bonnet, held in place with shamrock 
seals. A shamrock cut out may then be 
pasted on each end of the ribbon. 

An Irish boy for the men’s favors, may 
be made of a flat piece of taffy with a 
ruffled green streamer tied through the 
center with narrow green ribbon, leaving 
the ends of the ribbon long enough to 
form a loop to slip over the head. Glue 
a cut out on one side of the taffy, then 
make a slit in the cut out and insert a 
small piece of paper bearing a number. 
These numbers may be used in matching 
partners. 

Whether the party is for children or 
older people, the interest always centers 
around the refreshment table. Here bet- 
ter than any where else the color and 
symbol of the day can be emphasized. The 
innumerable Irish emblems with their 
brilliant green coloring contrast enticing- 
ly with the snowy whiteness of the table 
linen. 

You will find it easy to copy a luncheon 
table, the description of which follows. A 
bit of leeway from strict formality is al- 
lowed to achieve a rather out of the ord- 
inary result. 

First spread the table with white paper 
cover which should come down well on the 
sides, and in order to do this, you will 
probably have to use two covers. Then 
cover this with a piece of white tarlatan, 
allowing it to be a little longer and wider 
than the paper cover. Paste green cut 
outs, large and small, on the tarlatan to 
form a border. 

The candle holders are real Irish pota- 
toes that have been scrubbed and cut off 
flat on one side. A hole is cut in each so 
that a candle may be held firmly erect, 
then each potato is stood on a green sham- 
rock doily or cut out. 

Perhans you are one of those very busy 
neople who must make all preparations 
for your party after business hours and 
so it must be a very simple matter to ar- 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


range the decorations, so for a center 
piece for this quickly arranged table, a 
few natural branches are put in a flower 
bowl. A large green one would be the 
most appropriate for this season. A few 
strands of clear cellophane moss are hung 
irregularly over the branches and here 
and there, shamrocks of various sizes are 
pasted on. The whole effect is airy and 
charming, and beside being easily and 
quickly arranged, costs but a trifle. There 
are all sorts of things ready made which 
give the impression that you had spent 
many leisure hours preparing for your 
guests when in reality you have spent 
only a few hurried moments. 





ST. PATRICK’S FROLIC 
Anna Manley Galt 


1. Make green taffy ahead of time, and 
snip it into inch lengths, wrapped in oiled 
paper so as to be eatable This is to repre- 
sent joints of the famous “jointed snakes” 
from Ireland. These are hidden about. 
The crowd is divided into groups of ani- 
mals, because animals can more readily 
hunt in difficult places than human be- 
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dogs must bark when they find 
a piece, cats must yowl, mules must bray, 
and hens must cackle. 

2. A contest for men is to have them 
sit on the side of a great jug labeled “St. 
Patrick’s Best,” with feet crossed out in 
front, as they thread large needles with 
small thread. The one winning is given 
a can of some prepared soup, labeled 
“Trish Stew.” 

3. Divide the crowd into groups of 
seven each, by numbering “‘one-two-three, 
etc.” Each member of each group tells an 
Irish story, the group selects their cham- 
pion, and these individuals tell their 
choicest joke to the whole guest list. 

4. A leader throws up a potato. The 
women laugh audibly while it is up, the 
men while it is on the ground. 

5. For refreshments, potato chips, 
Irish stew (really chicken turbot) and 
Paddy’s bullets (little hot buttered rolls 
or biscuit) with ice cream topped with a 
silk shamrock leaf. Partners can be found 
by lining the whole crowd up in two para- 
llel lines, starting the Irish jigs, and hav- 
ing all march in a foolish “follow-the- 
leader” grand march, ending at the re- 
freshment tables, by twos. 

6. A contest for women may be peel- 
ing potatoes and slicing them for frying. 
Children may carry potatoes on the back 
of their hands toward a goal, and return. 
Dads may be asked to estimate the num- 
ber of potatoes in a big basket. 

7. Using the old stunt of walking a 
taut string on the floor while looking 
through the opposite end of opera glasses, 
call it “The Rocky Road to Dublin.” 

8. Music by talented performers 
might include “Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
“Wearin’ of the Green,” “The Irish Chris- 
tening,” “Tipperary,” “When Irish Eyes 
are Smiling,” “I’m off to Philadelphia in 
the Mawrnin’, ” and “Don’t you Love the 
Eyes that come from Ireland.” 


ings can: 





A VERDANT LOVE STORY 


DIRECTIONS: Each blank is to be filled 
with the word “GREEN” or some word 
Which contains the word “GREEN.” 

Mollie hailed from the Emerald Isle and 
expressed her loyalty to her native land 
by always wearing a _(1)_— dress. She 
had not been in America long enough to 
lose her natural (2) nor her Irish 
brogue. Some people called her a _ (3) 
but when Pat saw her and heard her talk 
he immediately lost his heart. This young 


Irishman worked among the plants in the 
(4) of a wealthy man next door to 
the house in which Mollie fulfilled the du- 
ties of maid. Almost always when Pat 
was working in the garden, dealing death 
to bugs with (5) and keeping the 
(6) fresh with frequent waterings, 
he was watching for Mollie. To attract 
her attention Pat sang a song about 
(7) ley Mountains. He also gave her 
presents of plums of the variety called 
(8)... and (9) apples. Before long 
Mollie fell in love too and when Pat pro- 
posed to her she accepted him. They 
spent their honeymoon in the (10) 
Mountains of Vermont. Upon their re- 
turn Pat set up in business ina — (11) 
and lived happily ever after. 
KEY:— 4. Greenhouse 
1. Green 5. Paris Green 
2. Greenness 6. Greensward 
3. Greenhorn 7. Greenland’s 


8. Greengage 
9. Green 
10. Green 
11. Greenhouse 











Banquets and Luncheons 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 

Definite meal planning, recipes, and organization 
plans for your Junior-Senior Banquet, Athletic 
Banquet, Girl Reserve Luncheon and other school 
and community functions. Price 25c. 

DEPT. OF INSTITUTIONAL ECONOMICS 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 








‘DEBATE MATERIAL — 


Question: Resolved, that the United States 
Should Adopt the Essential Features of the 
British System of Radio Control and Operation. 

Special Speeches (Affirmative and Negative) 
Two twelve minute arguments on each side. 
(These speeches were especially prepared for 
us by a outstanding debater and experienced 
debate coach from up-to-date material)....$1.00 

Special Briefs (Affirmative and Negative) 
(These briefs contain a very extensive out- 
line of the question and are of great value in 
preparing the speeches. By above author)....40c 

Special Rebuttals (Affirmative and Nega- 
tive). Two six minute rebuttals on each side. 
Many points of value to coach and team in 
preparing attack on the opposition.) 50c 

Complete Set of Above Speeches, Briefs and 
Rebuttals (Special Price). sedtendeiaaicdl $1.60 

Ameircan vs. British System of Radio Con- 
trol. The Reference Shelf...... 90c 

University Debaters Annual, Vol. XIX, 1932- 
1933 _ . $2.25 

Adding Insult ‘to Injury, by W. S. Howard. 


(A good article for affirmative case.). 75¢ 
Static Ahead, by A. Raymond. (Very valu- 
able in building affirmatve.) 40c 


Radio, a Brief for the Defense, by D. Tay- 
(Excellent for negative case.).. _..15¢ 
Rush Your Order to 
Simmons Book —_—_ 
EDMOND, OKLAHOMA 
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ee "Comedy Cues 


For the READER who enjoys a laugh and who reads jokes for his own amusement. 
| For the ENTERTAINER who needs jokes and other 


For the SPEAKER who in conversation or public address would liven up his remarks 





humorous materials out of which 

















HM-M! 
“Who we is Shylock, Aunt Ethel?” 
“My dear! ' And you go to Sunday school 
and don't know that!” 
—Life 





“And what do we mean when we say 
the whole is greater than any of its 
parts ?” inquired the mathematics teacher. 

“A restaurant doughnut,” murmured a 
student, under his breadth. 








“And so you have had the same servant 
for two years?’ 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Crosslots. “She says 
she doesn’t believe in changing places 
after she has gone to the trouble to teach 
a family her ways.” 

—The Country Teacher 





A certain high school athlete was very 
bow legged a fact about which he was ex- 
tremely sensitive. A young lady who had 
never seen him but had heard of his ath- 
letic prowess wrote to him, asking for his 
picture to add to a collection of athletes’ 
pictures she was making. The young 
man, wrongly interpreting the purpose of 
the message, attempted to use the request 
as a means of starting a romance. But 
because of his bow leggs he sent a picture 
cut in two at his waist. Imagine his feel- 
ings when he discovered that he had mail- 
ed the wrong half. 





Vic: Are you going to the basketball 
game tonight? 

Lou: I don’t know. I can always tell 
what the score will be before the game. 

Vic: Ill bet you the price of a pair of 
tickets you can’t. 

Lou: I'll take that bet. The score be- 
fore the game tonight will be nothing to 
nothing. 





“The toast was drank in silence,” a 
teacher wrote on the blackboard. “Now 
will any boy tell me what is wrong with 
this sentence?” she asked. 

One youngster suggested that it should 
read, “The toast was ate in silence.” 

—Christian Advocate 





Teacher received her pay envelope, and 
after extracting the money, held it up for 
the class to see. 

“What is this, Freddy Wilson?’ she 
asked, by way of a general knowledge 
test. 

““A pay envelope, Miss,” said the boy. 

“And what did it contain?’’ she went on. 

“Money,” said Freddy. “Your salary.” 

“Any further questions?” 

“Please, teacher,” said a little boy who 
had been studying the envelope in silence, 
“where do you work?” 

—Tid Bits 





The Prodigal Son spent his money, 
next he pawned his coat, then his vest. 
Finally he came to himself. 





“Mrs. Brown,” cried Mr. Smith to his 
neighbor, “have you spoken to your boy 
about mimicking m 

“Yes, I have,” said Mrs. Brown. 
told him not to act like a fool.” 
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Judge in traffic court: “I'll let you off 
with a fine this time, but another day I'll 
send you to jail.” 


Driver: Sort of a weather forecast, 
Judge?” 

Judge: “What do you mean?” 

Driver : “Fine today—cooler  tomor- 
row.” 


—The Country Teacher 





A SURE CURE 

“Dear Doctor: My pet billygoat is ser- 

iously ill from eating a complete leather 

bound set of Shakespeare. What do you 
prescribe ?” 

Answer: “Feed him ‘Literary Digest. 


’ 





The small boy had just recovered from 
an attack of indigestion, and _ luscious 
odors lured him into the kitchen, where 
the cook was preparing a pie. 

“How you feelin’, honey? 
stomi ach?” 

“I’m feeling very much better,” he re- 
plied. “In fact,” he added, looking sig- 
nificantly at the open oven door, “I should 
say that my stomach is in apple pie 


How’s your 


order!” 
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